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CROMWELL’S SOLDIERS’ BIBLE. 

The curious tract republished under this title by 

Mr. Elliot Stock is an interesting memorial of our 

Civil War. The copy in the British Museum 
was dated by George Thomason Ang. 3, 1643, 
and in the introduction to Mr. Stock’s reprint it is 
stated that only one other copy, now in the United 
States, is known to have survived to the present 
day. It is possible, however, that others may still 
jurk in hidden and unsuspected quarters, though 
it must be acknowledged that a ‘ Soldiers’ Pocket 
Bible’ would be exposed to many perils, both in 
peace and war. The title-page reads :— 

“The Souldiers Pocket Bible: Containing the most 
(if not all) those places contained in holy Scripture, 
which doe shew the qualifications of his inner man, that 
is a fit eouldier to fight the Lords Battela, both before he 
fight, in the fight, and after the fight; Which Scriptures 
are reduced to several! heads, and fitly applied to the 
Souldiers several! occasions, and so may supply the want 
of the whole Bible, which a Souldier cannot conveniently 
carry about him: And may bee also usefull for any 
Christian to meditate upon, now in this miserable time 
of Warre. Imprimatur, Edm. Calamy, Jos.,18. This 
Book of the Law ehall not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate therin day and night, that thou maist 


to doe according to all that is written therein, | 


for then thou shalt make thy way p rous, and have 


ment, its soldiers must be “such men as had 
fear of God before them, as made some conscience 
of what they did,” and with such warriors he 


sought to replace the “‘ old decayed serving men 
tapsters and such kind of fellows,” whom he 
thought unlikely to conquer the Cavalier 
consisting of ‘‘ gentlemen's sons, younger sons, 
persons of quality.” The British bravery of the 
Tronsides was not more conspicuous than their 
Hebraic piety, and it was natural that in the Old 
conquests of 


= De, | the Chosen People they should find ample material 
Wanted—Authors Wanted, | o urge them onwards in the struggle against the 


rs, whom they regarded as enemies equally of 
religion and liberty. ‘‘ Tradition bas long asserted 
that every soldier in Cromwell’s army wes pro- 
vided with a pocket Bible,” says the editor of this 
excellent facsimile reprint, and he points out with 
undeniable force that it could not bave been Field's 
smallest Bible, printed in 1653. But whilst most 
of the earlier English editions of the Bible were in 
folio or quarto, there were several in octavo and 
duodecimo which might have found a place in the 
capacious harness of the Ironsides, and Lowndes 
mentions “‘a neat pocket Bible” as having been 
printed at Edinburgh in 1642. One would like to 
know on what authority it is said on the title-page 
of this reprint that the ‘ Soldiers’ Pocket Bible’ 
was compiled by Edmund Calamy. There does 
not a to be any evidence for this assertion, 
and doubt is increased by the fact that the editor 
confuses Calamy’s Nonconformity with that of the 
Nonjurors. His name appears on the title-page 
simply as the licenser. 

The selection of texts is mainly from the Old 
Testament, and these are put under italic headings 
which are occasionally cryptic. Thus, in “a souldier 
must denie his owne wisdome, his own strength, 
and all provision for war,” much will depend u 
the distributive force of “deny.” That “a souldier 
must not feare his enemies” may be described 
both as an elementary injunction and as a counsel 
of perfection, and there was doubtless a consolation 
in the reflection that “sometimes Gods people 
have the worst in battel as well as Gods enemies.” 
“For the iniquities of Gods people [they are] 
delivered into the hands of their enemies...... 
Therefore both souldiers and all Gods people upon 
such occasions must search out their sinnes...... 
especially...... whether we have not put two [sic] 
little confidence in the Arme of the and too 
much in the arme of flesh.” They are reminded 
that “to prevent this sin and for the committing 
of this sin the Lord hath ever beene accustomed to 
give the victory to a few,” and there is help agai 
despair in the thought “that the very nicke of 
time that God hath promised us helpe, is when we 


successe. Printed at London by G. B. and R. W. | see no helpe in man,.....and let souldiers, and all 


C., 1643. 


Cromwell felt that, for the success of the Parlia- enemies, it is our dutie to give all the glory to the 


of us know, that if we obtaine any victory over our 
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are well adapted for the compiler’s Matravers her daughter does not mind to keep the house, 


are taken better 
purpose. Even the peaceful adjuration “ Love ~ A, 
your enemies” is set to martial music, ‘‘ A souldier | meet to bave the charge of 


to ecjourn in some convenient 
lyship,* So that if I should be thought 
the said Lady Catherin, I 


place for her 


must love his enemies as they are his enemies, and | must remove her from thence unto my house, which is 
hate them as they are God’s enemies,” we are told, | nothing meet pA 4 for such & personage. 


and, with a fine casuistical touch, Matt. v. 44 


2 Chron. xix. 2, and Psalm cxxxix. 21, 22, are whe 


brought together as “ fs,” 


I have no wife to of my house, the want 
reof hath occasioned me to lie most part at the said 
Mr. Wentworthe’s, whose kinsman I was. My house 


There are five | and provision is neither within nor without furnished 


citations from the New Testament (not two, as the | meet to receive such a charge, [and] my business is most 


editor states), whilst the remainder are taken from oo ach, by the occasion of 
the older Scriptures, the Psalms alone supplying | Children 1 
eighteen texts. The citations are from the Genevan 


This facsimile of the ‘Souldiers Pocket Bible’ | have of her or b 


© great charge of 

that I am much enforced to be from m 

house, Sir I 

you for that I am loth to take the charge of her Lady- 

ship (if I were meet for the same) for any misliking I 
for I must for truth’s sake confess, 


j iri that hath rie fb y 
may help us to realize better the spirit at work a hee tad god + of her Ladyship’s 


in the great struggle between Charles I. and the 


Parliamentarians. 
Moss Side; Manchester. 


Wituam E. A. Axon. 


LADY KATHERINE GREY. 
(Continued from 8 8. vii, 424.) 


very honourable and 
quiet, and her Ladyship’s servants very orderly. But 
my only insufficiency, and partly for the causes before 
touched, moveth me to be a humble suitor unto your 
honour to have consideration of the premises, and to be 
a mean unto her Majesty to know her Grace's resolution 
and pleasure touching the said Lady Catherin, and that 
I may be informed of the same from you by this bearer, 


I cannot produce any letter from Gosfield during which I will execute and preserve according to my most 


Lady Katherine's residence there, but we can draw 


bound duty and to the best of my power. And thus FE 


humb! k 
too surely from the sequel that her decline in Coaheld B take my leave of your honour. 


strength and vitality was gradual and constant. 
Sir John Wentworth’s plea of failing health seems 
also to have been well founded, for he died after 


being the poor lady’s warden sixteen months, and 
while she was yet under his roof. This sad cir- 


in Essex the third day of October 1567. 
Your most humble at commandment, 


Roxe Greve, - 

To the Right Honourable William Cyssell, Knight, 
Principal Secretary to the Queen her Majesty. 

[ Endorsed) 3° of October 1567. Mr. Rooke Green to 


cumstance must have added to her unhappiness— | 7 Se 


a second time, so it might appear, the compul- 


The letter of Roke Green which I have just quoted 


sory daty of guarding her had shortened the life of must in transit have crossed the queen’s command 


her custodian. She remained at Gosfield rather 
more than a month after Wentworth’s death, and 
from the letter I am about to quote it would seem 
that on his executor, Roke Green,* had devolved 
temporarily the unwelcome duty of the guardian- 


shi 
Bot. 3, 1567. Mr. Roke Green to Sir William 
Cecilt :— 


After my humble duty unto your honour remembered, 
Whereas | have lately received from the same letters b 
the which I understand that the Queen's = 

is, that since it has pleased Almighty God to 
eall unto his mercy Sr. John Wentworthe, I should take 
the charge he bad of the ay hy - until her High- 
ness’ resolution were further known therein, forasmuch 
as the funerals of the said Mr. Wentworthe is now done, 
and that my Lady his late wife and I as his executors 
bave taken such order with his goods here as the time 
will serve, I have now no further to do with this house, 
but the same doth belong unto her Ladyship, who 
besides her great age, which is 71 years, is grieven by 
the sorrow of her late husband’s death so weak and 
sickly as it is to be feared she cannot long continue 


* Roke Green had property at Little Sandford, Essex, 
eight miles from Gosfield ; 

that he was related to Sir John Wentworth, and that, 
being a widower, he had latterly lived at Gosfield, perhaps 
assisting Sir John in the management of his large estate. 


from his letter it appears 


to him, dated a day earlier ; unless, indeed, in the 
above he refers to the following letter, very quickly 
conveyed to him and immediately replied to. This, 
the letter, I transcribe from a draft pre- 
served. 


Oct. 2, 1567. The queen to Mr. Roke Greene?+ : 


By the Queen. Trusty and Well-beloved we ou 
well. Wensee th t meet that the Lad therine 
now yet remaining e the death of Sr. John Went- 
worthe in that his late house under your charge should 
be committed to the custody of Sr, Owen Hopton, Knight, 
for which p we have signified our pleasure in that 
behalf unto him by our letters herewith sent also unto 
you, which our pleasure is you shall either by yourself 
or if you cannot for any reasonable impediment then by 
some other trusty person so to be conveyed to him, And 
thereby upon the ~ and time for the 
carriage of her, ently as it shall be agreed 
between you to see that she be ely delivered unto him, 
and to be kept by him according to the charge in our 
letters, Whereof we pray you not to fail, And these our 
letters ehall be your 
this bebalf. G 
regni Dn. Reg™. 

[Endorsed) M. to Mr. Roke Greene to deliver the Lady 
Catherin Gray to Sr. Owen H 


cient warrant and discharge in 
at Windsor 2¢ October 1567, nono 


—1567.  ~« 


Bee footnote, 8. vil. 423, to Anne, Lady Mal- 


t 'Stete Papers, Dom.,’ Eliz., vol. xliv, p. 24. 


a= her father, Sir John Wentworth. 
Papers Dom.,’ Eliz., vol, xliv. f, 22. 


without she shortly amend, And, as I hear, the Lady 
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The next letter to be produced is that mentioned 
in the above, viz., one of the same date from the 
queen to Sir Owen Hopton. 

Oct. 2, 1567. The queen to Sir Owen Hopton* : 

By the Queen. Trusty and Well-beloved we greet you 
wat Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call 
to his mercy Sr. John Wentworth, Knight, to whom the 
custody of the Lady Catherin was by us committed, We 
have thought meet upon special trust of your faithful- 
ness and discretion to commit her to your custody. 
Wherefore we will and require you that upon the sight 
hereof and conference with Roke Greene, one of the 
executors of Sr, John Wentworth, either by himself or 
other knowledge from him in this behalf, you do receive 
the said Lady Catherin unto your custody with such 
necessary servants as she presently hatb to attend upon 
her, And that you do not suffer her to have any con- 
ference with any stranger, nor that any resort be made 
unto her other than by yourself and of your household, 
And in case you shall be occasioned either for our service 
or for neighbourhood to bave any repair to your table, 
that she be not permitted to be in company of them, 
but so to be secluded as f and your wife be not 
thereby restrained from the entertainment of any of 
your friends, And generally we require you and your wife 
to keep her as one committed to your charge from con- 
ference or sight of strangers according to the trust we 
repose in you. And as occasion shall arise wherein you 
shall desire to know our pleasure, you may thereof 
advertise some of our Privy Council of whom you shall 
receive answer. And for the charges of the debts of her 
and her necessary servants attending upon her, you shall 
be satisfied as by the foresaid Roke Greene you may at 
more length understand was answered for the eame unto 
the said Sr. Jobn Wentworthe. 


[Endorsed] The Queen to Sr. Owen Hopton to receive 
the custody of Lady Mary [sic] Gray, 2, Oct. 1567. 


The queen’s command to Sir Owen Ho; 
dated from Windsor, October 2, reached him at 
Cockfield Hall, in Suffolk, on the 6th ; and after 
making arrangements for the reception of Lady 
Katherine be replied as follows. 

Oct. 11,1567. Sir Owen Hopton to Sir William 
Cecil+ :— 

My duty most humbly remembered, may it like your 
honour to be advertised, that the sixth of this month I 
réceived the Queen her Highness’ letters touching the 
charges and custody of the Lady Katerine, her High- 
ness’ pleasure wherein | shall at all points endeavour 
myself to accomplish as one that dare not presume to 
make suit to the contrary, although I bave great cause. 
For it may please you to understand that I was presently 
a with my wife and small household to lay at our 

ttle house in Ipswich, and have disposed al! things 
touching my provision in such sort as I must be now 
driven ily to alter the same, and to rest at my poor 
head-house in Suffolk, for that this house and place in 
Ipswich is in all respects unfit for the charge now im- 

unto me, I was upon this occasion driven to treat 
with Mr. Roke Greene, one of the executors of Sir John 
Wentworth, to stay the Lady Katerine there, where she 
now remains till the 20 of this month, at which time 
I mean to receive her, and in the meantime to furnish 
myself of things requisite as I may, And this much I 
thought it my duty to advertise your honour of my doing 
herein, I most humbly praying at all times your good 


* ‘State Papers, Dom.,’ Eliz., vol, xliv. 


aid and opinion in my doing, wherein I trust not to dis- 
appoint your good ex tion. And so I bumbly take 
my leave, the 11** of October A° 1567, 
Yours at all times to command, 

Hopron. 


To the right honourable S*. William Cissyll, Knight, 
Secretary to the Queen her Highness. 

[ Endorsed} 11, 8 1567. Sr, Owen Hopton tomy mr. 
for the rec. of the La, Katherin. 
An account, to be brought forward in its proper 
order, shows that on Oct. 20 Sir Owen took Lady 
Katherine into his charge, whether at Gosfield or 
Ipswich is not quite clear, but most probably at 
the latter place, where the little cavalcade, having 
travelled about thirty miles, rested for the night. 
The next day the journey was resumed, the poor 
ailing lady being conveyed in a “coche,” which if 
a vehicle on wheels must have been one of the 
earliest and clumsiest type; and the whole distance 
from Gosfield Hall to Gockfield Hall being about 
fifty-three miles, in whatever manner she may 
have been carried over the rough ways of the time, 
the journey could not have proved otherwise than 
very tedious and to the poor delicate 
Katherine. W. L. Rorrow. 

27, Elgin Avenue, Westbourne Park, W. 

(To be continued.) 


Masstvcer.* (Continued from 8" vii. 484.) 
—Gifford quotes an affecting letter tripartite, 
signed by Philip Massinger and two others, soli- 
citing a loan of five pounds, without which “ they 
could not be bayled,” and a receipt given by the 
bearer of the letter for that amount, “ paid for the 
use of Mr. Daboerne, Mr. Feeld, and Mr. Messen- 
ger.” This proves that the name of Massinger 
at that day was pronounced in the manner still 
current.+ 

There is something left to be made out in regard 
to the portraits of him in existence. The writer 


* Quotations should be literally exact. That in the 
preceding article, from Greedy’s speech, was not so, and 
ought to have run, “ A Norfolk dumpling in the belly of 
it.” In ‘The City Madam,’ II. occurs a parallel 
passage: “ There were three sucking pigs served up ina 
dish...... Besides the puddings in their bellies, made of I 
know not what.” Norfolk dumplings as stuffing seem to 
have been peculiar to roast fawn, In instancing Chante- 
loup as possibly a word of the same type as Chantemesse, 
I accidentally fi t to cite the parallel word, a 
spelt Cantalupe, Cantelupe, Cantilupe, Cantulupe, Can 
lou, &c., the name of several towns in Normandy, from 
one of which the Earls Delawarr are said to derive their 
second title. Cantaloup (a musk-melon) is said by Littré 
to be derived from Cantaluppo, a country house of the 
Popes, twelve or thirteen miles out of Rome, from which 
this fruit was originally brought. Lupo, of course, means 
hops; but what /uppo can stand for I 

ve no idea. 

+ J.¢., a8 regards the accent on the first syllable and 
the j sound of theg. Anem would be very apt to 
couliens the first two vowel sounds, and be led by a sort 
of natural attraction to make the whole word agree with 
the capacity in which he was himself acting. 


t ‘State Papers, Dom.,’ Eliz., vol. xliv. f. 
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of the article on Massinger in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ (1894) says: ‘‘A portrait was engraved by 
Worthington atter Thurston. Ocher engraved 
portraits by Grignon, T. Cross, ani H. Robinson 
are extant (Evans's ‘Cat.,’ Nos. 7027 and 1914).” 
The second number is an error for 19154, which is 
Grignon’s. 19156 stands against the name of 
H. Robinson, and is stated to be a copy of 19155 
by T. Cross (7027 being ascribed to Thurston- 

orthington). Massinger ob. 1640, Cross fi. 
1632-82, Charles Grignon fl. 1717-1810, Thurston 
fl. 1774-1822, Worthington ob. 1795. 

No. 19155 is the very fine and spirited “ print 
before the three octavo plays published by H. Mose- 
ley, 1655,” which proudly, but with obvious 
justice, boasts itself as the “ vera ac viva effigies 

hilippi Massinger.” Gifford says that the head 

fixed to his first volume was copied from this 

his young friend Lascelles Hoppner, and adds, 
“Tt bas not the air of a fancy portrait. There is, 
I believe, no other.” This latter statement is 
corroborated by the writer of the article in the 
* Dict. Nat. Biog.’ on T. Cross, who says, “ His 
portraits are a valuable contribution to the history 
of the period, and some of them are the only 
likenesses we possess, ¢.g., that of Philip Massinger 
prefixed to an edition of his plays in 1655.” If 
this is so, Evans must have made a mistake in 
treating the Grignon and the Thurston- Worthing- 
ton heads as distinct portraits, and they must be 
copies or derivatives from that by Cross. Oon- 

ering the mass of materials with which he had 
to deal (a good bit over twenty thousand distinct 
entries in his so-called two volumes) it would not 
be surprising if Evane, or his aids, had committed 
some mistakes or oversights. The two volumes 
are really two distinct parts, with different title- 
pages, published at different times (there is no 

to either), and the second (which starts with 
a fresh alphabetical arrangement of the names) is 
not a continuation, but a supplement of the first, 
laid (as a dynamo maker would say) in parallel, 
and not in series, with it. The experts will doubt- 
less, if they have not done so already, set forth on 
which side the truth lies. 

Non nostrum inter eos tantas componere lites. 

What when I last wrote was merely a pious 
opinion may now be accepted as an indisputable 
truth. Roma locuta est. Lord Acton and Mr. 
Robert Tait (who passed many years in Italy as an 
art student) both inform me that Cantalamessa is 
quite a common name in that country, which is 
the more surprising on account of its length. I 
am at liberty also to mention that the lady of the 
incident in Battersea Park was Mrs. (now Lady) 
Brackenbury, the accomplished wife of General 
Sir Henry Brackenbury, K.C.B., and that the 
trees in the neighbourhood which she was able to 
name from the sounds they gave out when rustled 


by the wind would have been the black poplar or | 


them it was that gave out the determining sound, 
J. 8. A. 


The derivation of this name from “le Messager” 
is too well established to be shaken by any guess- 
work, (See Bardsley, p. 217.) As for the dramatist’s 
supposed change of religion, Lieut.-Col. Cunning- 
ham, in his edition of the plays, speaks strongly 
of the unlikelihood of such a change having escaped 
the notice of Wood, who “ was himself again and 
again accused of exbibiting in his writings a strong 
leaning to all who were Papists or papistically 
inclined.” B. 


or Sza.—We find the poet 
Cowper rbyming sea with survey in his ‘Alexander 
Selkirk’; and again in the hymn commencing 
with the words “God moves in a mysterious way.” 
I have just observed, however, that in the last two 
lines of the poem entitled ‘The Castaway,’ written 
in 1799 (only one year before his death), he rhymes 
sea with he. I think we may hence safely conclude 
that the change of pronunciation of sea (from say 
to see) took place towards the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. Water W. Sxeart. 


** Dorks YoUR MOTHER KNOW You’RE ouT?!”— 
This cant question was current a good many years 
ago—I should think about twenty-five to thirty. 
Perhaps it had its popularity from some music-hall 
song of the time. It appears in almost identical 
words in a comic poem, published in the Mirror of 
April 28, 1838 (vol. xxxi., No. 890, p. 282), which 
is said to be an extract from ‘ Bentley's Miscellany.’ 
It is entitled ‘“‘ The Meeting, after the manner of 
Ludwig Ubland.” Five stanzas describe very 
sentimentally how the poet lay beside a fountain 
dreaming of Elysian plains, of old castles, gigantic 
forests, troops of nymphs, &c., and how a “* lo 
May ” advances towards him from the forest shade : 

Strsight I rose, and ran to meet her, 
Seized her hand; the heavenly blue 

Of ber bright eyes smiled brighter sweeter 
As she asked me, “ Who are you?” 

To this question came another — 
What its aim I still must doubt— 

And she asked me, “ How’s your mother ? 
Does she know that you are out ?” 

“No! my mother does not know it, 
Beauteous, heaven-descended Muse !”” 

“ Then off get you, my handsome poet, 
And say I sent you with the news.” 


Rosert Pierpornr. 


Dick Torpty’s Brack Bess.— 

** Another cherished declusion is falling beneath the 
hand of the spoiler. We have given over believing that 
Wellington shouted, ‘Up, Guards! and at ‘em,’ at 
Waterloo; that Canute bade the sea to stand back ; that 
| Gelert’s grave covers the bones of Llewellyn’s hound— 
| and now the genuine character of Dick Turpin’s Black 


the aspen. According to my recollection, she was 
able to distinguish these two, not only from other 
trees, but from each other, and to say which of 


& _ | 
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Bess is questioned. This is the most unkindest cut of 


all, The famous sable steed, whose counterfeit present- | . 


ment has figured in innumerable circus performances, 
is declared to be an invention. A correspondent who 
has taken up the cudgels on Bess’s bebalf states, how- 
ever, that if an invention, it is not an invention of Ains- 
worth’s, As a child he has listened, he says, to his 
mother’s stories of Dick Turpin and Black Bess, which 
she bad first hand from her father, and neither of them 
ever looked into ‘ Rookwood.’ Still, it is saddening that 
a doubt has been cast on the famous quadruped. 
gallop from London to York is probably taken from the 
‘ormances of ‘Swift Dick Nevison,’ who in 1676 is 
said to have robbed a sailor at Gadsbill at 4 a.m., and 
to have established an alibi by reaching York at 7.45 P.m. 
the same evening. That may be, but we cannot sur- 
render our sleek-coated favourite altogether without 
demur,”— Birmingham Weekly Mercury, March 9. 


CoLuinson. 
Bellgarth, Hendon, N.W. 


“InvesTMENT.”—The following curious use of 
this word deserves notice :— 

** By this mode of carrying on the trade......the [East 
India} Company became invested with a right in all the 
goods for which they had contracted...... and from this 
circumstance their purchases then received the appel- 
lation of investments, which they have ever since 
retained.”—Capt. Basil Hall, ‘Travels and Voyages,’ 
Third Series, vol. i. chap. ii. 

The whole context should be consulted. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Barras.—It may be worth while remarking that 
the name of Barras should be pronounced Barréce, 
and not “Barrab,” the pronunciation almost in- 
variably given to it by Eoglishmen, if I may judge 
by my own experience. As the final s is silent in 
most French words (ameng them embarras), the 
mistake is almost a matter of course. 

Heyry 

Barnes. 


Sin Purseas Perr anp 
—Sir Phineas Pett, the eminent naval architect, 
of the ~~ of James I. and Charles, came of a 
Puritan family and was at Emmanuel College. 
His name does not appear in the—I was about to 
say exhaustive—list of eminent men belonging to 
the college in Le Keux and Cooper’s ‘ Memorials 
of Cambridge,’ nor is there, so far as I know, any 
memorial of him in the college. I first noticed 
that he was educated at Emmanuel in his hitherto 
unpublished autobiography (of which I have a 
copy), where it is recorded that he paid a visit to 

college long after the time of his early educa- 
tion. Cole was aware Sir Phineas Pett was of 
Emmanuel, but I do not know whence he drew his 
information. There was a portrait of bim exhibited 
in the year 1866 at the National Exhibition of 
Portraits held that year, lent by the Earl of Yar- 
borough ; he is described in the catalogue as M.A. 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. It is a half- 
length, and shows in the background the Royal’ 


him and his son Peter about 1637. As I was 

t the year 1866 perpetual curate of Chatham, 
I took an interest in the Petts and paid particular 
attention to the portrait ; and I have a genealogical 
table of the family, compiled with the aid of a 
friend while I was at Chatham. I should be glad 
if the Editor would allow this note of the great 
naval architect to appear in ‘N. & Q’ If I mis- 


The | take not, there is a portrait of one of the family 


hanging in the hall at Christchurch, Oxford, and 
there may be portraits in Ireland ; but Emmanuel 
claims the most distinguished of the Petts. Others 
of the family bore the name of Phineas, and con- 
fusion easily arises; but none of the family can 
com with this Sir Phineas, the naval architect, 
the friend of Prince Henry. 

To refer, in conclusion, to another matter. I 
never could exactly understand why Dean Swift 
sent Galliver to Emmanuel. Probably a certain 
tradition as to the connexion of the college with 


Paritanism li on and took this shape in the » 
dean’s time. The first edition of Gulliver was not 
published before 1746. 


S. Arnorr, M.A., Emman. Coll. 
Gunnersbury. 


*Taminc or a Surew.’ —In the publications 
of the New Shakspere Society of 1875 appears an 
article by R. Simpson, Esq., on various plays 
attributed to Shakespeare, among which he men- 
tions ‘ The Taming of a Shrew,’ 1594, and adds 
that in Smetwick’s reprint of 1631 it is said to be 
written by W. Shakespeare. It is evident that 
Mr. Simpson has confused the two plays bearing 
nearly a similar title, as the 1631 edition is the 
first and only quarto of Shakespeare’s play entitled 
‘The Taming of the Shrew.’ The anonymous 
play of ‘The Taming of a Shrew’ was thrice 
printed—in 1594, 1596, and 1607. 

Maorice Jonas. 


Constitution Hitt.—As Thornbury’s ‘London’ 
gives no reason for this name, it may be as well to 
note Richard King’s, from ‘ The Complete Modern 


ndon Spy,’ 1781, p. 27: “ Having left the 
hospital [St. George’s], we ed through the 
Green Park, sometimes Constitution Hill, 


on account of the salubrious air which is there 
found.” F. J. F. 


Ricuarp Onstow, Speaker or THE House or 
Commoys In 1563.—The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ says 
that ‘‘he sat in the Parliaments of 1557-8 and 
1562-3 as member for Steyning, and represented 
that borough till his death.” This is not quite 
accurate. He was M.P. for Steyning in the 
liaments of October-December, 1555, 1558, 1559, 
and (seemingly) through that of 1563 to 1567. It 
is to be observed that in the Crown Office Lists of 
this last Parliament, ‘‘ Richard Onsley, Recorder 


Sovereign or Sovereign of the Sea, constructed 


of London,” sat as M.P. for the City from circa 
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1563-7. As our Speaker was Recorder of Lon- 


rically, as the steersman guided at their behest. 


don from 1563 to 1566, there can be ‘no doubt but | Few persons have a greater admiration for the 


that he is intended by this name. I have already 
inted this out in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ (7" S. 

Vv. 243, 450), but so far have received no explana- 

tion of the difficulty. Richard Oaslow could not 
have sat for two places at the same time, but there 
is no record of his vacating his seat at Steyning 
for that of the Metropolis. W. D. Pink. 


Tray, Name or a Doc. —Mr. Robert Fer- 
guson, in his ‘Surnames as a Science,’ p. 17, 
expresses the opinion that Tray is but a book- 
name for a dog. ‘‘ Who,” he says, “ bas not heard 
in verse or prose of the poor dog Tray? And yet 
who ever heard, excepting in books, of a dog being 

I on aed T be the 

ow not of any Tray in being at present 
moment ; but and doing well 
in London city in 1654. A certain Moll Gape, 
who was one of Sir Ralph Verney’s most amusing 
correspondents, writes on Jan. 18 of that year :— 

“Sir, a I thinke is just now upon her delivery, she 
hath had 1 pupyes but half of them bee dead, but 
them that are liveing are very fatt, and by the next return 
they will send you downe many thankes for the bones of 

‘our partridges and larkes.”—‘ Memoirs of the Verney 
Family’ by Margaret M. Verney, vol. iii, p. 187. 

Tray is mentioned in Gay’s ‘ Shepherd’s Week,’ 
i. 56, and im the Sporting Magazine (1805), 
vol, xxv. p. 70, we read of ‘My faithful dog 
Tray.” See also (1807) vol. xxix. p. 120. These 
may, however, be mere bock-namee. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Fire cavsep sy WaTer.—A newspaper account 
of the vessel Why Not catching fire, attributes the 
outbreak to some water being thrown on to some 
lime causing a flame, which spread to a quantity of 
hay which formed part of the cargo. Without 
expressing ——— either way as to the fact— 
which would be injudicious at the present moment 
—it may be worthy of note that there is a record 
of such an event having occurred before :— 

“About three weeks since, a house at Christchurch, 
Hants, was set on fire by water in the following manner. 
On the premises of Mr. Belbin, mason, a quantity of un- 
slacked lime was laid, with some laths upon it; the 
tide came up unusually high, and inundated the lower 

t of the house, kindled the lime, which set fire to the 

bs, and communicating with the buildings, burnt the 
whole to the ground, with part of the adjoining houses.” 
—Cambridge Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1811, 

AYEARR. 


Kesve THe ‘Onaistian Year.’—A writer 
in the Contemporary Review for June points out 
several infelicitous similes and allusions in the 
‘Christian Year,’ one of which is in the poem for 
the Monday after Easter, where occurs the line 

With monarchs at their helm, 


poet in question than myself ; but I should like to 
int out an allusion in the poem for the tenth 
unday after Trinity which is scarcely apposite, 
and is not noticed (or, at any rate, noted) by the 
writer in the Contemporary Review. We are told 
by Herodotus (vii. 45, 46) that Xerxes, contem- 
plating his vast host assembled near Troy, before 
passing into Europe, wept to think that not one 
man amongst them would be alive a hundred years 
afterwards, This Keble alludes to as a conqueror’s 
grief, scarcely the epithet which can be applied to 
Xerxes, with to whom one more often 
thinks of the well-known lines of another poet :— 
A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships, by thousands, lay below, 
And men in nations; all were his ! 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun set, where wore they ? 


W. T. 
Blackheatb. 


Deata of Mrs. Broomer.—It is probable 
that few people, before reading this note, were aware 
that the lady who gave her name to the eccentric 

**Bloomer” costume, so familiar to everybody- 
from the inimitable drawings of Cruikshank, was 

living as recently as the last day of last year. It 

is the fate of notorious persons to be soon forgotten 

when no longer en evidence. Mrs. Bloomer died 

on the last day of the past year, and her death, I 

venture to think, is of sufficient interest to be noted 

in ‘N. & Q. for the benefit of the future historian 

of the period during which ‘‘ bloomerism ” 

flourished. The comparison of the costume of 

this period with the costume of the “new 

woman” with bicycling tastes of the present 

day will be inevitable, The accompanying account 

of Mrs. Bloomer’s death is taken the Stand- 

ard of Jan. 11:— 


“Mrs, Amelia J. Bloomer, the advocate of the Bloomer 
costume, died on Dec. 31, at Council Bluffs, Iowa, at 
the age of seventy-seven. The costume which went b 

her name was first worn by Mrs. Bloomer in 1849. It 
resembled male attire, being an open-fronted jacket and 
loose trousers, the latter wide, like those of the Turk, 
but gathered in at the ankles, The Bloomer dress was 
adopted by a few women in the West-end of London in 
1851; but, though recommended by some American 
ladies in popular lectures, it was soon totally discon- 
tinued. Mrs, Bloomer was born in Homer, N.Y., on 
May 27, 1818, her father’s name being Jenks. Six years 
later her parents removed to Seneca Falls, N.Y., and 
there, on April 15, 1840, she was married to Mr, D.C. 
Bloomer, became interested in the subjects of 
temperance and women's rights, and lectured on them. 
In 1849, after contributing articles to various papers, she 


started a semi-monthly of her own, the Lily, About 
this time Mrs, Miller, daughter of Gerrit Smith, went to 


sisted of a short skirt, fall trousers, and an ord 


e position kings did (and do) not often ccoupy, visit in Seneca Falls. She wore a costume which con- 


Keble might say they did so meta- | bodice. Mrs, Bloomer, looking from her window 


pernapes 


le 
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beholding the queer toilet for the first time, laughed at 
it. Ina few day Mrs. Stanton ap; in a short skirt 
and trousers, and in a week Mre. Bloomer was persuaded 
to discard ber ordinary garments and put on the dress 
which thenceforth bore her name. Her first reform 
costume was of figured silk, and the trousers, which were 
red at the ankle, were of the same material. 
othing was more unexpected to Mrs. Bloomer than the 
sudden notoriety which came to her. Nothing was 
further from her mind than the idea of setting the 
fashion. She pursued her work at the editorial desk and 
the lecture platform, always championing the cause 
women, and never referring in any way to her costume, 
In the performance of her duties in the post-office as 
her husband’s deputy, Mra. Bloomer found her short 
skirt convenient and comfortable. But the fame of her 
costume spread rapidly, and the circulation of the Lily 
leaped from a few hundreds to several thousands. Mrs, 
Bloomer did not like the notoriety, and abandoned the 
costume to which she had given a name after wearing 
it seven or eight years. Why she did so she never made 
public. It is known, however, that it was always a 
source of anxiety lest she should be remembered only 
because she once wore an odd costume. She was an 
eloquent speaker on the lecture platform, as well as a 


graceful and forcible writer. She had been a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for fifty years, and 
was noted for her great but unostentatious charities, 
The home was never enlivened by children of their 
own, but she and ber husband adopted several! waifs, and 
reared and educated them as if born to themselves. Her 
health had been failing for the last ten years.” 
A. C. W. 


Lovis XVII.—A hundred year ago (June 8) the 
unfortunate Dauphin, known as Louis XVII., died 
in the Tour du Temple. Although the reports of 
his escape from captivity, which encouraged several 
impostors to assume his title, and have furnished 
historians, novelists, and dramatists with subjects 
for their pens, are generally discredited, the royalist 
Gaulois of June 8 has devoted a considerable 
portion of its space to a reprodaction of evidence 
which appears to leave no room to doubt that the 
young prince died in prison, his end having been 
accelerated by harsh treatment; and at the same 
time it gives the opinions of more than one living 
author—among them M. Victorien Sardou, who 
is preparing a play under the title of ‘Louis XVII.’ 
—who do not consider the identity of the youth 
who died in the Temple sufficiently established. 

The most important testimony, perhaps, is that 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme. In her memoirs 
she gives an account of her brother’s last illness, 
and refers to the report of his having been poisoned. 
That this report was false she considers proved by 
the post mortem examination of the medical men. 
She attributes his premature death to his insanitary 
surroundings, and to the hardships to which he was 
subjected. The doctors themselves, whose auto 
gave rise to very excited criticisms, declared that 
“ the son of the deceased Louis Capet, recognized 


by two of them as the child whe was under their 
care for some days before his death,” died of dis- 
orders which arose from a long-standing scrofulous 
condition. M. de Beaucheane, the historian of 


Louis XVII., who to have spared no pains 
to arrive at the truth, and who knew personally 
Lasne and Gomier, the last two guardians of the 
young prince (of whose considerate treatment of 
her brother the Duchesse d’Angouléme speaks in 
warm terms), came to the conclusion that the 
Dauphin’s identity with the youth who died in the 
Temple on June 8, 1795, was established beyond 
question. M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, the author 
of ‘Femmes de Versailles’ and ‘Femmes des 
Tuileries,’ is of the same opinion. On the other 
hand, M. Sardou, while he regards all the various 
narratives of the escape of the Dauphin as mere 
romance, does not consider that the documents 
cited to prove his death in the Temple are by any 
means conclusive. He makes much of the fact 
that the sister of the Dauphin, who was in an 
adjoining cell when her brother is supposed to have 
died, was not called as a witness; and he also 
remarks that M. Desault, the only medical man 
who could have proved the identity of the corpse, 
had been dead a week before the autopsy took 
place. The Count d’Hérisson, who was the first 
to publish any important documents in support of 
the “‘ survival” theory, declares his firm belief that 
the Dauphin escaped from the Temple, and appears 
to regard the pretender Naundorff as having been 
the genuine claimant. M. Paul Roche points out 
that Barras appends to the account of his visit to 
the Temple, which took place ten months before 
the Dauphin’s death, the following lines : “‘ Mais 
le jeune prince était travaillé par une maladie 
humorale qui avait déja fait des progrés, de sorte 


ue, malgré tous les soins qu’on lui porta, il suc- 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Taz Rock 1s THe Mosque or Omar.—This 
remarkable rock, says Dean Stanley (‘Sinai and 
Palestine,’ chap. iii.), quoting from previous tra- 
vellers, “is irregular in its form, and measures 
about sixty feet in one direction, and fifty feet in 


the other. It projects about five feet above the 


marble pavement, and the pavement of the mosque 
is twelve feet above the general level of the enclo- 
sure.” I am informed, however, by the Hon. 
David P. Thompson, recently the U.S. minister 
to Turkey, that he measured the rock, and found 
it about sixty-five feet by nineteen ; and as he is 
a practical surveyor, and made his calculations by 
actually pacing the ground, I cannot doubt the 
accuracy of his conclusion. The rock in question 
is probably the spot where Isaac was to have been 
i and the threshing 


floor purchased by 
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David. Sir John Maundeville describes it as on 
the other side of the temple or mosque standing 
in the year 1322; but now the Dome of the Sakrah 
is built directly over it. The following questions 
occur: 1. What change, if any, has been made in 
the sculpturing or in the enclosing of this rock 
during the present century? 2. Is it possible, 
upon comparison of measurements, that the rock 
eould have been included within the walls of either 
the first or the second Temple? 3. If this is not 
possible, is there any way of accounting for what, 
as Dean Stanley says, must always have been a 
disfigurement of the Temple area ? 


Ricuarp H. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Parrriper, or Surrotx.— Thomas, son of 
Tho. and Susan Partridge, was baptized at 
Higham April 24, 1603; was admitted st Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, May 22, 1619; 
became B.A. in 1622, and M.A. in 1626. Can 
any reader tell me anything of his subsequent 
history? His father (then of Capel S. Mary, yeo- 
man) made his will May 19, 1624, in which he 
instructed his son Richard to “allow vnto his 
Brother Thomas Partridge sufficient maintenaunce | 
till he haue Commenced Mr of Arte.” I have a 
number of notes on the Suffolk Partridges, and 
should be glad to correspond with any one inter- 
ested therein. Cnarzes Parrriner. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


“Gatterr.”—The following is from the Bir- 
mingham Daily Mail of June 4:— 


«There was an element of grim pathos in the case of 
*Gallett’ Glasby, the king of the sloggers, heard at the 
Birmingbam Police Court yesterday. * Gullett,’ it seems, 
is the title applied by the sloggers to their chief ; it isan 
honourable term among them. Well, ‘ Gallett’ Glasby’s 
child died, and his pals organized a subscription for him 
in his trouble. The appeal, as it was indited, is worthy 
of a place in the pages of Dickens, It ran thus: ‘For 
Gallett Glasby. Kind friends, this his for Gallet; he as 
a bit of trouble, and I shall be very glad if you would 
put @ copper towards burying his child. We would not 
ask, only he is out of work. All coppers thankfully 
received ; don’t forget him, pals.’ Among the donations 
collected by the force of this original document were the 
following : ‘ Busby 6d., Jones 4d., Basnett 3d., Maggie 2d., 

2d., and Harrington 2d,’ All this proves that 
even the slogger bas bis finer feelings, though in this 
case it remains to be told that ‘Gallett’ and his lieutenant 
were so elated with the success of the appeal that they 
had to give vent to their feelings by assaulting people 
with buckle belts. Prosperity, however, eften leads to 
the undoing of people who are considerably higher in 
the human ecale than the Birmingham slogger.”’ 


Is “ Gallet” in the above a survival or a freshly 
coined word ? Fram. 


Cromartie Eartpom.—lIs the title of Earl of 
Cromartie extinct or in abeyance? The title was 


s.p.m. The eldest daughter, Lady Sibell 
a is now Viscountess Tarbat, and heir 
of line to the Mackenzies, but she does not 
succeed to the earldom, which falls to heirs male. 
I take it that the title of viscountess is one of 
courtesy only, and almost fancy that the present 
| Duke of Sutherland is in succession; but the 
special remainder stands in the way, the terms of 
| which have not been made public. A. Hatt, 


a title is borne by the elder daughter of the late 
earl. 


Sir James Marriort, M.P., Jopcr oF THE 
ApmrraLty.—Whom did he marry? Where was 
he buried? The article in the ‘D. N. B.’ affords 
no light upon these points. 

C. 

Eden Bridge. 


Jewish Fongerat Custom.—Dr. Oosterzee, in 
commenting on St. Luke v..19, makes the state- 
ment, “It was by this way [an opening in the 
roof] that the dead were often carried out of the 
houses ” (ed. Lange, T. & T. Clark, vol. i. p. 169). 
Is this known to have been a custom among the 


Jews? A. Smyrue Pa.mer. 
8. Woodford, 


Latin Provers.—* Omne bonum est sui 
municativum (excepta uxore et pecunia).” This is 
given in “M. Joach. Zehneri Sententie Insigniores, 
illustrate studio M. A. Schulteti aucte per M. A. 
Stiibeliam, Lipsiw, 1727,” p. 30, as an illustration 
of the proverb **Communia esse amicorum inter se 
omnia.” Is the source of the former proverb 
known? The latter, which is attributed by Cicero 
to Pythagoras, appears in his ‘De Officiis,’ i. 16, 
sec. 51, also in Terence, ‘ Adelphi,’ v. 3,17. Is 
there not an English saying to the effect that it is 
well not to lend one’s wife or one’s razor ? 

Ropert Prerporst. 
Sir Anprew Pasconatt.— Who was this baronet 
or knight? In the register of Albury Church, 
near Bishop’s Stortford, Herts, there is this 
entry : “‘A° Dm’ 1615 Sir Andrew Paschall and 
Mercye Bonest marryed the 28 Septe’b.” 
M.A.Oxon. 


Lorp Brrow anp Iantoe.—OCan any of your 
readers enlighten me on the following points? 
Who was lanthe, to whom Byron inscribed ‘ Childe 
Harold’? What were the circumstances “‘ which 
would have greatly enhanced the interest to the 

blic” of the portrait picture of ‘Childe Harold 
Byron] and Ianthe’ which was engraved in the 
‘Literary Souvenir’ for 1830, which ‘‘ circum- 
stances” are mysteriously alluded to in the 
“advertisement” of that volume? Why did 
Ianthe’s family interfere with Westall’s completion 


revived for the late Duchess of Sutherland (died | of the picture, from which the engraving is taken ; 


by her second son, who in 1893 


and in whose possession is the uncompleted paint- 
ing? G. 8. Lavarp. 


— 
| 
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St. Domtnco: Patron or Torgrs.—Justice 
Silence (‘2 Henry IV.’ V. ii.) sings :— 
Do me right 
And dub me knight 
Samingo. 
Warton refers, says Malone, to a black-letter 
ballad in which either a San Domingo or a Signior 
Domingo is celebrated for his miraculous feats in 
drinking ; and Boswell, in a note in Malone’s 
Shakspeare (vol. xxi. 1821, p. 467), says he does 
not know why St. Domingo should have been con- 
sidered the patron of topers, but quotes Gonzalo 
Berceo, a Castilian poet, who flourished in 1211, 
and wrote St. Domingo’s life in the vulgar tongue: 
Ca no son tan lettrado por fer otro Latino, 
Bien valdra come creo, un vaso de buen vino. 

Is anything further known of the ballad referred 
to by Warton, and of St. Domingo’s patronage of 
the bibulous ? James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


**Turom te sistam.”—Can you inform me 
from what Latin author the above quotation, 
adopted as its motto by an insurance company in 
this city, is derived? I have a faint recollection 
of a hexameter verse ending “tutumque in littore 
sistam,” but cannot recall where it occurs. Can 
any of your readers assist me ? 

R. Franxu Davies. 

Liverpool. 

“ Capowgs.”—John Whitney, of London, gentle- 
man, by will dated May 21, 1597 (P.C.C. 46 
Cobham), bequeathes ‘‘ My fetherbedd, boulster, 

illowes, Twoo Spanish blancketts, and twoo 

‘adowes.” What was a cadowe? The word is not 
in Halliwell. OC. E. 


Buppsism or Arctic Oricin.—An indication 
from nine, the sacred number of the Buddhists, 
seems to suggest that Buddhism is of Arctic origin. 
Three, six, nine, and seven are the numbers which 
constantly recur in the ‘ Kalevala,’ and the reason is 
more or less clearly stated in the poem; viz., 
because the Finnish winter was seven and the 
Lapp winter nine months. The Arctic world, 
therefore, did not borrow the number nine from 
the Buddhists, Again, when Louki, the Nosten of 
the extreme north, sends the nine diseases to 
plague Waniomoinen’s folk, this is but an alle- 
gorical way of saying that the nine long winter 
months produced them. But sin and disease are 
closely linked together in religious thought. Now 
the Buddhist rosary has 108 beads, each bead for 
one of the 108 sins, i.¢.,12x9. In other words, 
each winter disease was imagined as originating a 
sin for each month in the year. The number nine, 
therefore, seems to offer a clear indication of the 
Arctic origin of Buddhism. 

W. W. B.A. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Wittiam SHore.—Can any of your readers 
refer to Holden’s ‘Church Music,’ published about 
1840, or any tune book (if such there be) by Shore 
before 1848, and give me the particulars regard- 
ing the tune usually called “Italian Chorale” or 
“Lugano”? I ask this because I have been unable 
to procure or see these works, and I find in a 
book in my possession this tune is attributed to 
Shore. Love says he can find nothing regarding 
the tune. Jas. WARRINGTON. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


De oF WARWICKSHIRE, AND SIR 
Artssury, Bart., 1627.—Any proof that 
Thomas Aylsbury, of Edstone, Warwick, grand- 
father of the baronet, was avy relation to the De 
Aylsburys who bore the same arms (Azure, a cross 
argent), and also to Captain Aylsbury, who com- 
manded a privateer in 1815, and was buried at 
Nieuport, Holland, will oblige. A. 0. H. 


Copy or Recirz.— 
To make Lord Pembroke’s Port. 1 —, 


12 Gall, Alicant Wine ... ... .. 0 
6 do. English Spirits 
3 do. French Brandy era 
42 do. Southam Cyder ... ... « 2 2 

£6 4 


The prices were taken in the year 1736. Who 
was the Lord Pembroke for whose delectation this 
ideal concoction was made? What was the cider 
described as ‘‘Southam,’ as well as can be 
deciphered ? B. 8. 


Bacnope.—I should be glad of any information 
with regard to this family, which is, I fancy, of 
Irish extraction. The last known member of it 
was a Captain James Bachope (? R.N. or privateer), 
who was living about 1800. A portrait, in oils, 
of him exists in the possession of the writer’s 
family. R. W. K. Gopparp. 

133, Denmark Hill. 


**Cotp Pic.”—What is the origin of this ex- 
pression as applied to goods returned? A friend 
tells me that it is usual in Ireland in some parts 
to kill the pig which has been taken alive to 
market for sale, if it is left on the hands of the 
seller, and to take it home dead. He declines to 
assume the responsibility of this derivation, and 
as the ‘N. E. D.’ gives me no assistance, I — 
to the readers of ‘N, & Q’ to assist in enlighten- 
ing me. 


“ CanranxeErovs.”—What is the unde derivatur 
of this word, not a very elegant one ; and is it to be 
found in the works of any English writer melioris 
evi ac note? Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
defines it as “contentious Var. Dial.” The word 
is used in the new Church Patronage Bill, in which 
it is proposed, amongst other provisions, to remoy 


clergymen guilty of this crime from their benefices. 
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Surely the meaning of the word, which seems to 
me a relative term, and not an absolute one, ought 
to be defined and explained, or it will give rise to 
endless disputes and faultfindings. I ask this 
question both on my own behalf and on that of 
my brethren who are equally interested. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
For origin see ‘ New lish Dictionary,’ s.v., whe: 

use are — from Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
Miss Mitford, H. Livingstone, and St. Paul's Magazine. } 


Arrnor’s Correz-Hovse.—To Gibbon’s clever 
French essay, written when he was twenty-two, 
and eo when he was twenty-four, in 1761, 
we find prefixed a letter from M. Maty, of the 
British Museum. In this he says: “Vos notes 
sont savantes, mais qui 4 Newmarket ou dans le 
ceaffé [sic] d’Arthur peut les lire.” Where was 
Arthur's coffee-house? Was Arthur's Club ever 
called a coffee-house ? 


Sone Wanrep.—I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents could tell me where I 
can find the words of a song, of which the chorus, 
to the best of my recollection, is :— 

Troll, trol!, the jolly brown bowl, 

A lass, and a glass, and a friend for me; 

For that is a toast, which all good fellows boast, 
Whether of high or low degree, 


It was a favourite undergraduate song at Oxford 
in the seventies. M. G. D. 
or Quotations WanTED.— 
Laugh, and the world laughs with you— 
"Weep, and you weep alone, N. BE. R. 
Rest must ask of Labour leave to be enjoyed, 
Where is this axiom to be found ? 


Beplics, 


DISPENSATIONS FOR POLYGAMY. 
8. vii. 489.) 

The statement in Chambers’s ‘Book of Daye,’ 
referred to by O. B., that Frederick William ti 
nephew and successor of Frederick the Great, had 
“ three wives at the same time, Elizabeth of Bruns- 
wick, the Princess of Hesse, and the Countess of 
Euhof,” does not appear to be correct. 

Frederick William II. was first married (in 
1765), during the life-time of his uncle Frederick 
the Great, to Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick. 
From her (see Carlyle’s ‘Life of Frederick the 
Great,’ vol. vi. P. 379), on account of her infidelities, 
though certainly not greater than his own, he was 
divorced in 1769 (she survived the divorce seventy- 
one years, not dying till 1840). The divorce “was 
done,” Oarlyle tells us, ‘‘in a beautiful private 


the five judges under oath to carry into the grave 
whatever they came to know about it.” ithin 
three months of this divorce Frederick William 
married Princess Frederica Louisa of Hesse 
Darmstadt, who continued to be his wife till the 
end, “ his Lichtenau and his second wife, jewel of 
women,” says Carlyle, “nursing him in his last 
sickness.” Carlyle .” nothing about a i 
with another wife during the lifetime of 

According to ‘ Bi ie Universeile,’ Frederick 
the Great made Pedcick William ‘‘ répudier la 
princesse Elizabeth de Brunswick, pour cause d’in- 
conduite. Si les vertus de la princesse de Hesse 
d’Armstadt, sa seconde épouse,” the ‘ Biographie’” 
goes on, “la mirent & l’abri d’une pareille disgrace, 
elle eut peut-étre plus 4 souffrir par le triomphe 
public des maitresses du roi......Devenu épris...... 
de mademoiselle de Vose, il la, fit comtesse d’In- 
genheim, et I’épousa de la main gauche.” On her 
death, which took place soon after, “elle fat 
remplacée par la comtesse Doenhoff” (Countess of 
Euhoff?). This lady was disgraced in her turn, 
and then a certain Madame Rietz, who had formerly 
been his mistress—perhaps was so still—‘‘ reprit 
tout son crédit.” She was created Countess of 
Lichtenau, and lived in one of the most beautifnl 
palaces at Berlin, where she kept a sort of court. 
This is the “ Lichtenau” of Carlyle, who assisted 
the queen in nursing the king in his last illness. 

A short account of Frederick William II. in the 
* Encyclopzedia Britannica’ (by whose hand I know 
not) tells us that, having been divorced in 1769 
from his first wife, Frederick William married the 
Princess Louise of Hesse Darmstadt, by whom he 
had five sens, 

It does not appear, then, that Frederick Wil 
liam II. had three wives at the same time. It 
does appear, however, from the statement in ‘ Bio- 
graphie Universelle,’ that while his second wife 
was still alive, and, — while he was still 
living with her, he had con a marriage “de 
la main gauche” with the Countess d’Ingenheim. 
The marriage with the Countess d’Ingenheim 
(half - marriage), or - » OF morganat 
marriage—left-band, because the man gives the 
woman his left hand instead of the right :— 

“It is a real marriage, though without the usual 
solemnity ; and the parties are bound to each other 
for ever, though the female cannot bear the husband's 
name and title. Neither spouse has any right of succes- 
sion to the other, but the children take a third of the 
father's estate, if he leaves no lawful children.” 

So Frederick William II. seems to have married 
a wife and a half at the same time, and not three 
wives. May not the secrecy attending his divorce 
from his first wife have led some to believe that 
there had been no divorce at all ? 

C. W. Cass. 


manner ; case tried with strictly-closed doors ; all 
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Barwarp (8 §. iii. 327, 411).—A gentleman 
of this name had a ship-building yard at Deptford 
at the latter end of the eighteenth century ; my 

t-grandfather, James Talbot, of Deptford 
eldest son of James Talbot, who was for sixty- 
two years, 1731-1793, of the Deptford Dockyard), 
was Mr. Barnard’s cousin, and took a leading place 
in his yard. The M.P. for Greenwich (1832-51) 
referred to by Mr. WatrorpD as above, would no 
doubt be a son of Mr. E. G. Barnard. 

William Barnard was a shipbuilder, of Grove 
Street, Deptford, in April, 1779. (Vide a paper re 
removal of ships driven ashore and damaged, in 
Phil. Trans., read Dec. 23, 1779). 

William Barnard, son of one Barnard, a surveyor, 
in Abingdon’s Buildings, Westminster, was pro- 
secuted by the Duke of Marlborough, in 1757, for 
sending him threatening letters, but was acquitted 
because his identity could not be satisfactorily 
established, and the evidence as to his good cha- 
racter went to prove the antecedent improbability 
of his being the criminal. He had a relation 
named James Greenwood, a brewer, at Deptford. 
(Vide Gent. Mag., May, 1758, and ‘ Annual Re- 
gister,’ 1758.) 

I should be greatly obli for genealogical 
information as to the Deptford Barnards, especially 
showing exactly through whom they were related 
to my great-grandfather. This query has only 
jast come under my notice, or I would have replied 
earlier. James 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Day’s Psatrer (8 §S, vii. 147, 253, 329, 376, 
453).—If Mr. Spence cannot conceive that a 
metrical version may be Psalmic in structure with- 
out necessarily following the original word by 
word, nor that by the expansion of a thought a 
characteristic feature of the poetry of one language 
may be reproduced in another, I have no more 
desire to teach him than he has right to lecture 
me. diddoxarto yiverOe is the 
advice happily followed by most contributors to 
‘N. & Q.,’ and particularly in that part which is 
devoted to queries. Since Mr. Spencer's sarcasm 
is directed against his own distortion of my words, 
which he repeats after my protest, it would be 
waste of time to notice further what he is pleased 
to call a challenge. ; A. T. M. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE New Testament (8" S. 
vii. 467).—Much interesting matter is contained 
in Dr. Mombert’s ‘ English Versions,’ 1883. A 
distinction must be drawn between new trans- 
lations and revisions of the “ authorized ” version. 
To the latter class belong Dean Alford’s parallel 
text, in his ‘ New Testament for English Readers,’ 
and the version to which John Wesley’s ‘ Notes’ 
are appended. Every translator naturally (and it 
need not be purposely) colours his version with the 
tints of his own views ; but very few, if any, 


translations have}been made avowedly to support 
special doctrines.§ This part of the busin ess has 
been relegated usually to the notes, Rheims, of 
course, is in favour of the Romanists; King 
James’s translators now and then let their own 
opinions get the better of their Greek ; Sharpe’s 
version favours the Unitarians ; and Dr, Davidson’s 
perhaps is not unfavourable to them. 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


I have a copy of a translation of the New Testa- 
ment not mentioned by Mr. Incram, The title- 
page is as follows :— 

“The | New Testament | in | an improved Version | 
upon the basis of | Archbishop Newcome’s New 
lation | with | a Corrected Text | and | Notes critical and 
explanatory. | Published by a Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the | Practice of Virtue, by 
the Distribution of Books. | London : | Printed by Richard 
Taylor & Co.,, Shoe Lane.| Sold by J. Johnson, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard; and Longman, Hurst, Rees & Orme, 
Paternoster Row. 1808,” 

There is no doubt but that this translation was 
undertaken and published for the promulgation of 
Unitarian principles, Tuos. H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Mere, Wiltshire. 


Irvrsipe, THE Mexican Emperor (8" §. vii. 
308, 356, 412).—Allow me to do penance for | 
slip as regards the pronunciation of this name. 
am wrong, and Mr. Watter is quite right. It is 
of no use to explain what was passing in my mind 
when I wrote the paragraph ; but as Dr. Johnson, 
when rebuked for a wrong definition, pleaded 
“shear ignorance,” may I be allowed to plead 
downright carelessness? If Homer sometimes 
nodded, surely I may be permitted to fall asleep 
sometimes ! AYEARR. 


It is new to me that “any Spaniard” would 
pronounce Iturbide, as Mr. Gipps says he would, 
with the lisped d. At the end of a word, of course, 
the d is lisped—Madrith, verdath, and the rest. 
But surely Mr. Gisss does not mean to lay it 


down that verdad should be pronounced verthath ? 
W. F. Water. 


The Iturbide family resided here for many years, 
and though not personally acquainted with them, 
I invariably beard their friends pronounce the 
name E-tur-bee-day, with the primary accent on 
the first and the secondary accent on the third 

lable. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia, 


Proveutne Oxen (8 S. vii. 366, 396, 469). 
—To make these collections more nearly complete 
reference should be made to the instances and 
particulars already gathered in 7" 8. ii. 266, 317, 
372. I should like to add that others may be 
found in ‘Yorkshire Diaries’ (Surt. Soc. 65), 
p. 250, n.; ‘ Life of S. Cathbert’ (Sart. Soc. 87), 
pp. 170, 176; ‘Chartulary of Rievaulx’ (Sart. 
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Soc, 83), p.65; Alexander,‘ Northern Rural Life’; 
‘N. & Q,,’ 6" S. vii. 5, 274; viii. 257. 
Ww. C. B. 
I remember, in going to school in 1830-7, that I 
used to see many oxen employed in ploughing in 
the fields between Ilford and Stratford, in Essex. 


E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor. 


Cottect ror Tae Fourte SuspaY AFTER 
Easter (8 §. vii. 446).—Justice to the revisers 
of a book to which many of us attach considerable 
value makes me ask leave to suggest that your 
correspondent’s remarks upon this prayer are a 
little wide of the mark. The alteration has per- 

lexed commentators ; but Dr. Goulburn, in his 

k upon ‘The Collects,’ offers a reasonable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He says :— 

“A most instructive connexion surely between the 
doctrine and the prayer founded upon it, but perhaps 
one which was not sufficiently obvious, which was too 
far-fetched, and does not strike the mind on the surface.” 
This describes the original Gelasian collect. And 
he goes on :— 

“And accordingly the old foundation was swept away, 
and this new one, the alliance of which with the petition 
is much more immediately apparent, was substituted,” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Bort-Roarer (8 §. vii. 98, 158, 258, 334, 
457).— 

“A bull-roarer is so easily constructed that it is re- 
markable how few people are familiar with it. Take 
&@ common stick, say six inches in length, tie a cord three 
feet long to one end, and, grasping the other, whirl it 
round, with the result of astonisbing all to whom it is not 
familiar by its sound: 

First it is but a gentle hum, 
Like bird-cong warbling in the trees, 
Then like a torrent it doth foam, 
And then a well and soaring breeze. 
When vigorously spun it may be heard of a calm evening 
for a mile, and its effect is then indescribable—I will not 
say, ae most novelists here would, ‘ weird,’ for I do not 
know that it prophesies anything, but it is certainly 
most suggestive of something mysterious. ""—‘ Legends of 
Florence,’ by C. G. Leland, 18%5, p. 209. 

But I do not know whether Mr. Leland means 
that the bull-roarer is used in America. 

Wittiam Georce Brack. 


I remember, years ago, my father, who was a 
taking from a poacher partridge- 

er. It was a tailor’s thimble with a piece of 
parchment stretched over one end, perforated in 
the middle, with a waxed horsehair run through 
it ; this, when skilfully jerked, gave a sound like 
the call of a partridge, by which means he induced 
the birds to approach near enough te shoot them. 


bird within shot. I have often used the latter with 
success, E. 


An Om Paintine §. vii. 489).— Ma. 
Witu1am Parye must, I think, have been some- 
what inaccurate both in reading and in translating 
the German inscription above the picture which he 
describes; but the names and the pedigree are 
sufficient to identify the original of the portrait. 
The lady, as the inscription, if accurately de- 
ciphered, would no doubt state, is 
“ Magdalena, wife of John [the first] Duke of Zwei- 
briicken, Count Palatine and Duke of Bavaria. She was 
daughter of William, Duke of Cleves and Juliers, and of 
Maria (or Margaret ?], Duchess of Austria, whose father 
was King Ferdinand I. of Hungary and Bohemia [the 
Emperor Ferdinand I.}, and whose mother was [ Anne) 
Princess of Hungary (daughter of Ladislaus I.].” 
“Traltz, Borough ” is no doubt a clerical error for 
“ Pfaltz Bayern,” the Bavarian Palatinate forming 
the dominions of the Dukes of Zweibriicken, who, 
like all the scions of the house of Wittelsbach, 
styled themselves Counts Palatine and Dukes of 
(or in) Bavaria. ‘“‘Piolch,” of course, should be 
* Jiilich.” 

According to Moreri (edition of 1759), vol. ii., 
article “ Baviére, maison,” p. 199, Magdalena of 
Cleves was married to John, Duke of Deux Ponts, 
in 1579, and died in 1635. 

Ricnarp C. 


Frac to Summon to Cuurca vii. 446). 
—It was not unusual amongst the Puritans of 
New England to employ a flag to summon 
worshippers to church. In 1697, at Plymouth, 
the selectmen were ordered to ‘‘ procure a flagg to 
be put out at the ringing of the first bell, and 
taken in when the last bell was rung.” In Suther- 
land also a flag was used, and an old woman was 
paid ten shillings a year to tend “the flagg.” 
Other means which were employed, besides the bell, 
were the drum, the horn, and the conch-shell. For 
a great deal that is interesting and amusing on the 
subject of the Puritans I would refer Mr. Hanpy 
to ‘The Sabbath in Puritan New England,’ by 
Mrs. (or Miss ?) Alice Morse Earle. 

Pavut Brerwey. 


Spyz (8 §. v. 425 ; vi. 158, 438 ; vii. 351).— 
Isaac Watts, in bis ‘ Art of Reading and Writing 
Englisb,’ Lon., 1770, ch. xxiv. table ix., “‘ Proper 
names written very different from their pronuncia- 
tion ” (p. 103), has *‘ Sybill, Sibbill.” 

The form ‘Sybill” justifies Mr. Herserr 
Srurmer’s “ probably” in that instance. Min- 
shew (1617), who has, s.v., in the text “ Sibyll,” 
has in the margin a fresh form, ‘‘ Sibill” Coles 
(1685) has another new form in “‘Sibils, as Sybils,” 
s.v. “Sibils.” These are variations in the way of 


A corncrake-caller is made of two flat bones, one 
notched like a saw, then the other scraped over it ; | 


this gives the cry of the corncrake, and brings the 


spelling the original form of the name, ©. W. 
Bardsley, in his ‘Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature,’ Lon., 1888, supplies some of the actual 
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variations. He has in separate places the follow- 
ing observations: ‘‘Sill was the nick form of Sybil 
and Silas till the seventeenth century, when the 
Puritan Silence seized it” (p. 11, note). Silence 
“is not to be confounded with Sill, that is, Sybil, 
in the old Cavalier chorus— 

And “ God bless King Charles,” quoth George, 

And save him,” Sill.—Pp. 145-6. 

“The favourite Sibylla became Sibot: ‘Johannes de 
Estwode et Sibota uxor ejus, iiiid.” (W. D. 8., scil. 
* Wappentagium de Strafford ’).”—P. 24. 

Sibyl “had a tremendous run in her day, and 
narrowly escaped a second epoch of favour in the 
second Obarles’s reign.” The ‘ Psalm of Mercie,’ 
too, has it :— 

‘Spare none,” cry’s old Tib; “ No quarter,” says Sib, 

“ And, hey, for our monachie,”"—P. 105. 

In ‘Cocke Lorelle’s Boke’ one of the personages 

introduced is ‘‘ Sibby Sole, mylke wyfe of Islyn- 

ton.” “Sibb Smith, Near Westgate, Canter- 

bury, 1650” (‘ Halfpenny Tokens of Seventeenth 

Century’). ‘1590, Aug. 30. Christening of 

d. of Lawrence Overton, bowyer” 
106 

The proper form of spelling the name has been 
a subject of cosmopolitan interest, referred to 
*N. & Q.’ for the decision of its contributors from 
Hong Kong. In the harbour of this town in 1855 


one of the questions between the English and the 


French, on the occasion of two frigates being 
in port at the same time, was that the British 
ship spelt her name “Sybille” and the French 
“BSibylle.” Upon this Commodore the How. C. 
Extiort, who was in charge of the Sybille, took the 
sf sensible course of referring the decision to 
*N. & Q.,’ 1" S. xi. 445. A full reply was sent 
by a well-known contributor (T. 
p. 515). Four other replies ap to have been 
sent (vol. xii.). 


There can be no hesitation as to the correct 
spelling of this name, as it is derived from cus 
(t.¢., BovAy, the counsel of Jove.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


Recisters (8 S. vii. 382).—Besides 
those mentioned at above references as having been 
inted, the following have appeared in ‘ Dorset 
s, and are complete copies of the registers 
themselves for the periods indicated, not mere 
extracts: Long Burton, 1580-1812; Holnest, 
1589-1812; Bishop’s Caundle, 1570-1812. While 
on this subject, would it not be possible for some 
hundred persons to combine and form a “‘ Parish 
Register Society,” and print these valuable records ? 
Five or six registers could be started simul- 
taneously, and continued from quarter to quarter 
till completed. One hundred guineas per annum 
would in the course of a few years print a good 
many of the smaller registers, and as the society 


increased in numbers the larger ones could be 
undertaken. There are plenty of manuscript tran- 
scripts already made to begin = Could not 
Mr. Everard Home Coleman, . Gildersome- 
Dickinson, Dr. Marshall, Dr. Howard, and a few 
others meet and start such a society? I believe 
that, a commencement once made, the movement 
would soon be well supported. E. A. Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

The existing registers of Maidwell, co. North- 
ampton, date from 1718 only. The earlier books 
from 1570 are lost. But quite early in the last 
century Sir Justinian Isham copied, or caused to 
be copied, probably all the important entries. 
These, from 1570 to 1696, I have given in North- 
amptonshire Notes and Queries, v. 165-7, 233-5. 
They might almost be classed amongst printed 
parish registers. H. Isnam Lonepsy, M.A. 

Shankton Rectory, Leicester. 


“Tuey WERE EACH oF THEM” (8 §, vi. 225, 
349, 496; vii. 253).—Inasmuch as plurality is 
implied by the word “each,” it is easy to under- 
stand how the word may be used in apposition to 
a plural subject. This usage is often met with in 
English, and is not at all uncommon in either 
Latin or Greek. I have recently noticed the fol- 
lowing examples :— 

Miscuimus lacrymas moestus uterque suas, 
Ovid, ‘ Heroides,’ Ep. v. 1. 46. 

“Uterque eorum ex castris stativis a flumine Apso 
exercitum educunt,”—Cesar, ‘ De B, C.,’ iii, 30. 

Atadeirover éxdorn rapacdyyy, yedupat 
éxecow.— Xenophon, ‘ Anabasis,’ i. vii. § 15. 

Kai Avrovpevor adty 
els Exacros, eit, ;—St. Matthew, 
xxvi. 22. F, C. Brexseck Terry. 


‘* Dimpsy ” (8 8, vii. 367).—This is an ordinary 
West-Country word, meaning twilight, and is used 
by my household almost daily. But neither my 
wife nor grown-up daughters nor female servants— 
all of whom were born and bred in Devonshire, 
and are good at preserves in all forms—ever bh 
of a sweetmeat known by that name. ‘‘ Dimpsy” 
and “dimmits” (for they both mean the same 
thing) will be found in Mrs. Hewett’s ‘Peasant 
Speech of Devon,’ 1892. The authoress gives the 
following illustration of the use of “dimpsy”: 
“ Dawntie bide out late. Come in ’ouze avor ’tez 
dimpsy ”; which, of course, means, Don’t you stop 
out late. Come in the house before it is twilight. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Avurnor vii. 208).—The book 
for which there is inquiry may ee be ‘ Fables 
of Aisop and other eminent ythologists, with 
Morals and Reflections by Sir Roger L'Estrange,’ 
Lon. 1692-4, fol., 2 vols. I have an edition of 
* isop’s Fables,’ with others, in verse. I cannot 
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make out that it in Bohn’s ‘ Bibl. Man.’ 
The fall title is as follows ; the preface only has 
** Your humble servant” :— 

“ Naturalized: In Collection of 
Fables and Stories in Aisop, Lockman, Pilpay 
others, with Usefull Morals and Reflections in and 
Familiar Verse. Adapted to all Capacities, and intended 

ncipally for the Entertainment and Instruction of the 

outh of both sexes, 


addition of above Fifty new Fables, Lon., 1771,” pp. 160, 
Ep. Marsha. 


TrePanwine vii. 388).—Blount’s ‘ Glosso- 
graphia’ (1681) has :-— 

“ To trepan or trappan (from the Italian trappare or 
trappolare, i.¢., to entrap or catch in a gin), in the 
modern acceptation, signifies to cheat or entrap in this 
manner. A w—— admits a man to be naught with her, 
and in the very instant rings a bell, or gives a watch- 
word, and in comes a pander, who pretends to be her 
husband, and with vapouring and threats forces money 
or a bond from the deluded third person,” 

Skeat gives instances from South, Cotton, and 
Anson, and refers to Cotton. E. 8. A. 


PoRTA NASCITUR Non Fit” (8 §. vii, 429).— 
Riley, in his ‘ Classical Quotations,’ has ‘‘‘ Nas- 
cimur poets, fimus oratores,’ Cic.—We are born 
poets, we become orators.” But we are not told 
where in Cicero to find the saying, and I have 
failed to trace it. Certainly Cicero was not dis- 
posed to make light of natural gifts as essential to 
the orator’s success. 

: Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Drypen anp Greex (8 §. vii. 386, 451).— 
The idéa never enters my head of commenting on 
a letter without reading the whole of it; but that 
scarcely appears to be the rule of D. OC. T.—at 
least he seems to have overlooked my remark that 
before I wrote my note I consulted the original 
edition of ‘ Religio Laici.’ Are we to suppose that 
Dryden did not correct his proofs, and that his 

ter understood Greek, but pronounced it as we 

© now, neglecting the written accents? Even 

then he should have queried the place, as the 

printer of ‘N. & Q.’ did when I copied the word 

as it is in Dryden, with the accent over the « in 
the first syllable instead of the v. 

I am, however, much obliged for the information 
that Christie corrected the word in the Globe 
edition of Dryden (1870), and the letter of Cowper 
is very interesting as showing that our way of 
| crm Greek is scarcely more than a century 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


“Toko” was a very slang word at 


general 
Haileybury ten years ago, and is probably so still. 
Mr. Liorp need not have gone back “at least 
— ears” to find its use “‘ among the vulgar, 
in 


schoolboys.” Why “including”? It 


The seventh edition, with the | 


may be general in other public schools, Oan any 
of your correspondents record it ? 


E. P. 
Bournemouth, 


Hooper anp Pertn (8" §, vii. 268, 332, 379).— 
As a dilettante genealogist I must acknow 
the truth of what Mrs. Boczr says as to 
generality of descent in the world ; in fact, 
one may say the universality, when one considers 
that the descendants of David and Solomon alone 
must now be numbered by millions. But how 
does she tell the difference between the descend- 
ants who are somebodies and the descendants who 
are nobodies ? JACCALL. 


ProwunciaTion oF Prace-names (8 vii. 
7, 132, 196, 234, 349, 430).—Following Canon 
Tartor’s friendly guidance, I have tracked Mr. 
Bradley's ‘ Treatise on Ptolemy,’ which, though I 
had naturally supposed it to enjoy a substantive 
existence, lies buried in the Archeologia; and 
I now recognize it as an old acquaintance which I 
had known in a previous stage of existence (see the 
Journal of the British Archzological Association, 
1881). I cannot pretend here to review it as a 
whole, but select two points to illustrate the diffi- 
culty of discussing Ptolemy in any shape. * Mr. 
Dennis, of Etrurian fame, denounced lemy’s 
treatment of Italy as we do in Britain, and hi 
inevitable ambiguities are illustrated in an amusing 
way. His proportion of names, as compared with a 
modern gazetteer, is so very meagre that any of 
his towns may have multiple candidates for identi- 
fication ; this means that the margin between his 
assigned measurements and the real position of 
any known place covers so many miles that any 
town within the area of difference may put in a 
claim, just as Maidstone claims to represent 
Vagniacze. 

Ptolemy writes : ‘‘ Then the Catyeuchlani with 
the cities ; Saline, 20° 10’, 55° 40’; Urolanion, 
19° 20’, 55 30’.” Now Verulam is easily identi- 
fied, and finding it coupled with Saline or Salenz, 
it is concluded that he means Sandy, in Bedford- 
shire ; but sand is not salt. If, however, we refer 
to Ptolemy’s own map, we shall find Salinz placed 
in Lincolnshire, just where we should now look for 
Boston ; that county had a large salt trade (see 
Saltfleet, more to the north). have notes of a 
‘*Salter’s Road,” in Lincolnshire, and the Upper 
Saltway, having been traced from Cheshire to 
Grantham, may well have been continued to the 
coast, whether towards Boston or Louth. But 
Mr. Bradley writes: “The position assigned to 
this place [Salinz] is inconsistent with the exten- 
sion of the territory of the tribe to which it 
belonged, and I have therefore found it necessary 
to omit this name.” Poor Saline! Another case 
occurs in the far north. Ptolemy, starting from 


what we call the Mull of Galloway, reaches the 
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promontory Tarvidum or Orcas ; and, continuing 
from the Tarvidum or Orcas promontory, reaches the 
Kentish foreland, so Tarvidum vel Orcas is twice 
repeated ; but Mr. Bradley, finding this con- 
junction destroy the symmetry of his new map, 
shifts Orcas promontory away from Tarvidum and 
associates it with Vervedrum or Berubium (an- 
defined), the difference either way being about 
or sixty miles. But what of Ptolemy 
under such treatment? 
As to Moricambe, it is quite certain that Ptolemy 
locates it at the Wampool ; and this is probable, 
because it gives direct access to Wigton, known as 
Olenacum and called Old Carlisle ; so antecedent 
to the wall. A. Hatt. 


C. CO. B. is, I am sure, so well qualified to correct 
me on many points that he need not imagine a 
case for the purpose. Though I cannot with 
the same authority as he on the sound of th in 
Grantham and Witham, Lincolnshire, I could 
remind him—if one probably acquainted with the 
windings of the Witham from its cradle could need 
to be reminded—that the natives of the place of 
which it also is a native sound the th in Witham 
like the th in with. 

In Essex, on the other hand—in spite of all 
temptations to strange pronunciations, in spite 
also of an etymology suggested by Stukeley which 
would justify a departure—the natives of Witham 
remain true to their Wit-ham or Wit-’am sound ; 
and, so far as I have observed, the natives of 
Waltham do likewise. In Somersetshire the people 
of Witham would resent the imposition of the with 
sound at the mouths of outlandish folk. 

The more frequent occurrence of s before ham 
and the strong inducement to go wrong presented 
by a facile sound which embodies an existing word 
are not matters for consideration in Lincolnshire. 
Though the hams are so numerous as to compete 
with the thorpes and the bys, hams preceded by s 
are conspicuous by their absence. KILLIGREW. 


Forty years ago I knew two ladies, one of whom 
was a native of Grantham and the other, though 
born in the north of Lincolnshire, had lived in a 
vi near that town for many years. Both were 
highly educated women. They were accustomed 
to speak of Grant-ham. I never heard either of 
them say Gran-tham in my life. There are two 

i near here, one named Cleatham and the 
other Elsham. When I was a boy every one spoke 
of Cleat-ham and Els-ham ; now, I regret to say, 
people talk of Clea-tham and Elsh-am. The first 
person I ever heard fall into this error was a south 
countryman, who officiated near these places for 
some time as 8 curate, Epwarp Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


THoRNToN vii. 389).—Sir B. Burke, in 


what imperfectly, the pedigree of the Thorntons 
of Birkin to William Thornton, of East Newton, 
co. York, who was settled there so far back as A.D. 
1310, having married the heiress of the Newtons. 
Sir Bernard mentions a “‘ John Thornton, - 
merchant, in Hull”; but, as his daughter was 
wife of the elder William Wilberforce, he will 
scarcely correspond with the dates given by Sicma 
Tav. Watrorp, 
Ventnor. 


Yeoman (8 S, vi. 104, 178, 235, 291, 490 ; vii. 
96, 393).—The following quotation from Bishop 
Latimer’s ‘ First before Ki 
Edward the Sixth,’ 8, 1549, is a onal 
illustration of the meaning of this word, and shows 
the primitive manners and customs of those times: 

“ My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of his 
own, only he had a farm of three or four pound by year 
at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept 
half a dozen men, He had walk for a hundred sheep; 
and my mother milked thirty kine. He was able, and 
did find the king a harness, with himself and his horse, 
while he came to the place that he should receive the 
king's wages. I can remember that I buckled his harness 
when he went unto Blackheath field. He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to have preached 
before the king’s majesty now. He married my sisters 
with five pound, or twenty nobles a piece; so that he 
brought them up in godlinees and fear of God. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he 
gave to the poor. And all this he did of the said farm, 
where he that now hath it payeth sixteen pound by year 
or more, and is not able to do anything for his Ae 
for himself, nor for his children, or give a cup of drink 
to the poor.” 

Hogh Latimer was born at Thurcaston, in 
Leicestershire, in 1490. 

Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. , 


I would draw attention to the fact that in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries members 
of the “freedom” of the various City companies 
were usually termed yeomen ; and the freedom as 
a body “the yeomandry.” Thus to a citizen the 
term yeoman was equivalent to that of freeman. 
In Cumberland and Westmorland, freeholders who 
formerly held their land by border tenant right 
were termed “ statesmen,” i.¢., estatesmen. Those 
who were merely copyholders were the yeomen. 
Terry Bank. 


Fatse Raymes 1x Tannyson 8S. vi. 486 ; 
vii. 74, 395).—In Mr. Privexe’s quotation from 
Sebastian Evans, for “screamed and hissed ” read 
“howled and hissed”; and for “screen the 
traitor,” “save the traitor.” I doubt whether 
either Dr. Evans or Tennyson meant “ Christ ” 
to be pronounced with a short i. In the poem 
from which Mr. Parineie quotes, ‘* Caiaphas” is 
rhymed with “ place,” and “lost” with “coast,” 
and in the same writer's ‘Dudman in Paradise’ 


Landed Gentry,’ carries up, though some- 


there are such rhymes as ‘‘ acute,” “foot,” and 
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“good,” ‘“‘lude.” Tennyson makes “valleys” 
rhyme with “lilies,” and “feud” with ‘ blood.” 
He also rhymes ‘‘ Christ” with ‘‘sufficed.” The 
fact is that no poet, worthy of the name, is so tied 
and bound by the chain of his rhyme as our critics 
suppose, Cc. 0. B. 


“Bror” S. vii. 407).—A more familiar 
instance of blot=“ indistinct mass” occurs in 
Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ 134, “ makes one blot of all the 
air.” This, I see, is quoted in the “ New English 
Dictionary,’ as also an instance from Thomson’s 
Autumn,’ 1143 :— 

Distinction lost......one universal blot. 
OC. S. 

Oxford. 


“Barta” (8 §, vii. 407).—Is not this only 
another form of the nautical term berth, a sleeping 
place on board ship ? G. H. Taompson. 

Alnwick. 


Miss (8* vii. 489).—By her own 
wish, no iculars of Miss Manning’s life have 
been published. She was never married, and 
J. C. N. is mistaken in calling ber Mrs, Rathbone. 
She was my aunt ; and I shall be happy to learn 
from J. C. N. by letter what information is desired. 

(Mrs.) E. C. Drake. 

28, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W. 

Anne Manning, author of ‘ Mary Powell,’ &., 
was a niece of the late Mr. Serjeant Manning, 
and a cousin of Sir Montagu Manning, Kt., lately 
deceased in Australia. She died unmarried, and 
was in no way related to Mrs. Rathbone, author 
of ‘ Lady Willoughby’s Diary.’ The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ notices her brother, Mr. 
Wm. Oke Manning; but as his sister lived in 
close retirement her name escaped notice. 


By a notice in the Atheneum of April 14, 1894, 
the life of Hannah Mary Rathbone, who died in 
1865, will appear in one of the forthcoming volumes 
of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 


Famity or Dove (6 S. ix. 268, 377, 417).— 
Register of Thrapston, co. Northampton : ‘‘ 1605, 
Gulielmus Dove de Peterburg & ffrancisca Down- 
hall de Thrap. 1° die Maij.” The Downhalls were 
residents in Thrapston. Henry, son of Wm. 
Downhall, was baptized there Dec. 6, 1690. 
Earlier there were Downhalls at Geddington and 
Paulerspury in the same county. 

H. Isuam M.A. 

Shankton Rectory, Leicester. 


‘ Norrs ayp Dersrsuire Notes and QuERIES’ 
(8 S. vii. 500).—Every statement of N. & Q.’ is 
so fully accepted as correct—nay, rather as autho- 
ritative—that I venture to ask for a reconsidera- 


tion of an — implied in your review of this 
periodical. The first “formal ordination” of a 
vicar cannot (I think) be understood as conveying 
the meaning that a parish with a church had no 
priest before such ordination, for religious com- 
munities and others had held the churches, and 
had provided for the services therein. Is not the 
word “ordination” the proper term for the foun- 
dation of an office to be filled in future by a vicar 
to act (vice) in the place of those who had pre- 
viously been responsible for the duties? If so, it 
does not apply to the appointment or the induction 
of any individual priest (still less to the ceremon 
} ordination in the modern sense), though al 
ese may be n in each case. Its applica- 
tion is much tin t believe that in almost all 
cases the religious bodies in course of time 
ordained a vicar (or established a vicariate) in the 
churches held by them, as the circumstances of 
the parishes demanded ; and the same course was 
doubtless adopted in other parishes =~ as 


Victoria County (8 §. vii. 428), — Yes; 
there was a project for taking in (embanking) the 
whole of the Wash, making a straight coast-line 
from Norfolk, a few miles north-east of Hunstan- 
tov, to Wainfleet (north-east corner of the Wash), 
in Lincolnshire ; and this land so taken in was to 
be called Victoria County. I was at the meeting 
held at Lynn to further the project in July or 
August, 1837, very soon after the Princess Victoria 
came to the throne, and Lord George Bentinck 
presided—the first time I had seen that splendid 
specimen of an English nobleman. Of course 
there was strong opposition from the frontagers, 
Mr. Anthony Hammond being chief objector. A 
company was formed—the Norfolk Estuary Com- 

y- Three Bills in Parliament were defeated ; 
Pat in August, 1846, an Act was passed, and the 
projectors set to work; but only a few thousand 
acres have been reclaimed from the sea, between 
Lynn Deeps and the Nene outfall from Wisbech. 
The engineer's estimate was that ten thousand 
acres would be ready for enclosure in 1860, ten 
thousand more in 1870, and the last ten thousand 
acres in 1880; but this has been a pleasant 
dream. The average depth of Lynn Deeps is not 
more than sixty feet, and the greater part of the 
sands proposed to be enclosed, which are under 
low-water mark, are not six feet deep. 

W. 

Hertford, 


In ‘The Land We Live In,’ a work published 
some forty years ago, mention is made that “‘ the 
Victoria Level scheme would comprise 150,000 
acres, now under the sea” (vol. i. p. 372). Thus 
a good-sized county would have been formed from 
the winnings, for Rutland has but 94,000 acres, 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
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ALDERMEN or ALpcaTe (8 S. vii. 307, 376). 
—The following notes relating to the Perry family 
may be of use to Mr, Pivx :— 

1663, Oct. 20, Micajah Perry, at St. Mary le 
Bow, London, Haberdasher, bachelor, about twenty- 
three, and Ann Owen, of St. Swithin’s, London, 
spinster, about twenty-four ; consent of father Dr. 
Richard Owen, at St. Swithin’s or St. Michael’s, 
Crooked Lane (Mar. Alleg. Vic. Gen. A.C.). 

Graduates of Leyden University. Micajah 
Perrij, Hibernus, Nov. 8, 1712. Another of the 
same name, May 25, 1715. 

1721, Oct. 1, died Mr. Micajah Perry, Virginia 
Merchant, at his house in Leadenhall Street 
(‘ Historical Register,’ p. 39). 

Will of Micsjah Perry, dated Dec. 22, 1720, at 
London, proved P.O.C. Oct. 3, 1721 (185 Buck- 
ingham). To be buried in Bishop Church in the 

iddle Isle near the step into the chancel where 
my wife lies. Granddaughters Mary and Eliza- 
beth 1,500/7. Grandsons Micajah and Philip, and 
their mother Sarah ; their father’s will. 

Burial at St. Botolpb, Bishopsgate. “1721, 
Oct. 10, Micajah Perry, aged.” 

Will of Richard Perry, dated April 15, 1720, 
at London, proved P.C.C. May 4 following (118 
Shaller). Wife Sarah. My father settled his 
estate in Leadenhall Street on me. Sons Micajah 
and Philip, daughter Sarah Perry, daughter Mary 
Perry, 3,0001., daughter Elizabeth Perry, 1,0C0/. 

1728, Feb. 24, Micajah Perry, Esq., unanimously 
elected Alderman cf Aldgate Ward, in the room 
of Sir Francis Porteen, Knt., deceased (‘ Historical 
Register,’ p. 14). 

1733, Mr. Cade, son of the late Dr. Cade, to 
Miss Perry, sister to Mr. Alderman Perry, a 
young lady of 10,000/. fortune (London Magazine, 
p. 44 


1734, mber, Micajah Perry, Esq., Alder- 
man of Aldgate Ward, chosen Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex for the year ensuing (ibid., p. 24). 

1738, September, Micajah Perry, Esg., chosen 
Lord Mayor of the City of London for the year 
ensuing (‘ Historical Register,’ p. 34). 

1738, October, at Epsom, in Surrey, the Lady of 
Micajah Perry, Esq., Lord Mayor elect. She was 
the daughter of Mr. Cock, a very eminent linen 
on — Market, and has left no issue 

ibid., p. 41). 

The alderman died intestate at Epsom in Janu- 
ary, 1753, his mother, brother, and two sisters 
surviving. Philip, the brother, was a merchant of 
London. Sarah, his first sister, born Aug. 31, 
1702, married Oct. 1, 1719, Wm. Heysham, of 
E. Greenwich, M.P. for Lancaster, who was born 
Dec, 10, 1691, and died sp. April 14, 1727; 
M.I. at St. Paul’s, Waldon, co. Herts; will 
dated April 22, 1725, proved P.C.C. June 28, 


1727 (142 Farrant). Elizabeth, his second sister, 
married, 1733, Salusbury Cade, Esq., whose will 


was proved P.C.C. 1773 (240 Stevens). The arms 
of Perry as impaled on the Heysham tomb are: 


On a bend.,..... cottises ermine three 
lions passant......gran 1700 
V. L. Oxrver. 
Sunninghill. 


I am obliged by the replies received. Alder- 
man Micajah Perry resigned his aldermanship on 
Nov. 25, 1746. It has been pointed out to me 
that he died not in 1753, but in 1752. His 
obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(volume for 1753, p. 53) expressly states that he 
died on Dec. 22, obviously in the previous year. 
On Oct. 20, 1663, a licence to marry was granted 
(Vicar Gen.) to “ Micajah Perry, of St. Mary le 
Bow, London, Haberdasher, about twenty-three, 
and Anne Owen, of St. Swithin’s, London, spinster 
about twenty-four,” daughter of Dr. Ric 
Owen, Prebendary of St. Paul’s. These were pro- 
bably parents of the after Lord Mayor. The name 
of the alderman given Calcraft in the ‘ Official 
List of Lord Mayors, Aldermen, &c.,’ should 
certainly read Cracraft (vide his obituary notice 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine). He held the alder- 
mancy but eight months, and never served the 
office of sheriff. The spelling of Sie Francis 
Porten’s name is variously rendered. The deaths of 
his widow and son are both recorded in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1737, and in each case the 
two ¢’s are used. The name is unusual. I do not 
remember to have met with it elsewhere. 

W. D. Pixx. 


Tae Iconoctasm or SHaxspeare (8 
S. vii. 328).—In 1564 John Shakspeare was fined 
for permitting the accumulation of mud, or dung, 
in front of his house. It was the period of his 
greatest apparent prosperity. A. H. 


Sroten Retics Restorep vii. 165, 296). 
—A most flagrant and useless theft was perpe- 
trated by some lady (I fear) when copying the 
Bayeux tapestry many years ago. This person 
appears to have wantonly cut out a piece of the 
tapestry (a few inches only). The place was 
repaired and filled up, and the stolen piece found 
its way, I believe, to the South Kensington 
Museum, whence it was restored to Bayeux, whe 
when I last saw it, it figured on a piece of 
by the side of the tapestry from which it was ori- 
ginally cut. Artaur F. G. Leveson Gowsr. 

Belgrade. 


Sr. Nicnotas Cote : Coitpren’s Cores 
(8" S. vii. 462).—It was customary in pre-Reforma- 
tion times for choir boys to wear copes, just as 
choir-men, laymen, acting as cantors, do now. 
The cope is not a sacerdotal or sacrificial vestment, 
as is the chasuble, and its use is not confined to 
those in holy orders. Grorce Aneus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 
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Mas. Garrick (8 8. vii. 343).—Mrs. Garrick 
was married to Garrick at the chapel (now Wes- 
leyan) in Great Queen Street, but then a chapel of 
ease to St. Giles’s. In vol. iii. of ‘Old and New 
London’ it is said that she was married at the 
parish church; but that is an error. She was 
afterwards married at the Chapel of the Portuguese 
Ambassador in South Audley Street. She denied 
being the daughter of Lord Burlington, Mr. 
Walford tells us, but admitted that she enjoyed the 
interest on 6,0001. paid her by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Gainsborough’s picture represents him in 
his own grounds at Hampton, near the bust of 
Shakspere. But I doubt if the likeness is better 
than in Hogarth’s picture of himself and his wife, 
a very lively painting, which was once exhibited at 
the Old Masters. The engraving of the Hampton 
picture was by Green. OC. A. Warp. 

Charilecot, Walthamstow. 


Sranter: Vere S. vii. 427).—By Stow’s 
* Annales,’ p. 1279, on “The 26 of January, the 
Earle of Darbie married the Earle of Oxford's 
daughter at the Court, then at Greenwich, which 
marriage feast was there most royally kept.” 

By the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
under date of Feb. 5, 1594, Thomas Gosson 
entered a ballad entitled “A Lancashire man’s 
joye for the late marriage of the right honorable 
the Erle of Derbie.” 


Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Frankom'’s Nicur vii. 427).—See 2™4 
8. xii. 303, where, on the authority of Fraser’s 
Magazine, 1873, p. 778, ‘‘ one Frankum” is said 
to have made ‘‘a sacrifice” in his orchard, 
with the object of getting a specially fine 
crop of — His spells were answered by a 
blight ; and the night is thus regarded as most 
critical. Iam indebted to Dyer’s ‘ English Folk- 
lore’ for this reference. The contract with the 
devil was made by St. Dunstan, Cc. 0. B. 


**Lapsus Prumz” (8 S. vii. 409).—This is 
newto me. Lapus calami is the usual expression, 
I think. At any rate, this is the one recorded in 
Mair’s ‘ Sayings and Phrases,’ which professes to 
words and phrases frequently occurring in 
iterature and conversation. It might be well to 
compare with the phrase currente calamo for 
further confirmation. C. P. Hatz. 


Davin (8 8. vii. 149, 378, 418, 470).—Accord- 
ing to a report in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1762, 

113, Annet was not put in the pillory for pub- 
ishing the tract about David, but for a piece called 
*The Free Eoquirer.’ The former could not be 
called blasphemous. Blasphemy is the term used 
to signify an offence against God. Annet denounced 
Da his infamous conduct in the affair of 


Uriah’s wife, and for various acts of hideous cruelty ; 
and his contention is that the real blasphemy con- 
sisted in ascribing any of David's ill deeds to the 
suggestions of the Almighty. J. Dixow. 


‘Youre Lopminvar’ (8 S. vii. 325).—Mr. 
Tomas Barve makes fun of the illustration to 
‘Young Lochinvar,’ but would seems to be blind 
to the ridiculous error made by Scott in supposing 
that a rider could leap into the saddle after having 
carefully placed a person behind that saddle. Let 
Mr. Barve take a horse, and place a female (or 
any person) on the croup thereof ; then let him 
to mount in the ordinary way. His right leg 
dethrone the fair equestrienne, an I err not. 

MetancrHon Mapvie. 


Hogartn’s Concrecarion ’ 8, 
xi, 29, 59, 115).—I find that in my reply at the 
last reference I should have stated that my picture 
is that mentioned by Nichols as belonging to Mr. 
John Gage, of — Ion, while that at one 
time in Messrs, naghi’s possession aj to 
have formerly belonged to Sir — Walpole 


Ancient Masons’ Marks (8" §. vii. 208, 334, 
416).—I feel greatly obliged to your correspondents 
who have been good enough to furnish references 
relating to masons’ marks. I have met with an 
interesting book upon the subject by Fort, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia about four years ago, with 
numerous illustrations, and have obtained a 
number of drawings of the marks which li y 
cover the walls in the interior of Gloucester Oathe- 
dral. The interest in them, I take it, lies in how 
far they tend to prove the employment of foreign 
workmen in our ancient ecclesiastical and other 
buildings. Many of the marks correspond exactly 
with those on the Continent. The later ones only 
seem to be of “ masonic” character as understood 
by the “craft.” I shall be glad of any further 
references or information, and particularly if the 
—-> the magazine ae to could be pointed 
out. It was published five or six years ago. 

A. H. A. 

Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., editor of the 
Builder, made a collection of ancient masons’ 
—_ were afterwards 

blished in book form, they having first appeared 
fo the Builder. There are some hitherto Cnedited 
masons’ marks from Pompeii and Herculaneum in 
a little work on ‘ Pompeii,’ recently published by 
Messrs. Hazell, Viney & Oo. Jno. H, 


Vanisuine Lonpon (8 S. vii. 466).—I observe 
at the above reference an extract from the Sun of 
April 9 regarding the then approaching demolition 
of Munster House, Fulham. It is, unfortunate’ 


inaccurate paragraph, whi inly d 
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writer sim me the ed state- 
he roker’s ‘ Walk,’ Faulkner's 
*Falham,’ and Lysons’s ‘Environs of London.’ 
There is not a scrap of information which is new, 
and no attempt at the least research. Geo. Col- 
man the Younger did not live at Fulham Lodge, 
he doubtless visited Mrs. Carey there. So, 
also, Frederick, Duke of York, another admirer of 
“Lady” Carey, was merely a “visitor” here. 
Then, again, the writer agrees with the Builder in 
thinking Munster House could not have been 
used by Charles II. as a “hunting seat,” because 
Lysons states that the house was, during the greater 
of the seventeenth century, the property of the 
wells, But the temporary sequestration of Sir 
William Powell’s estate in 1664 seems, to my 
mind, to offer a very simple explanation as to how 
this house, with its fine stretch of = might 
have occasionally been used by the Merry Monarch 
in his hunting exploits. Then the writer re 
the worn-out story that the name Munster House 
is su to have been derived from the title of 
the Duchess of Munster, one of the favourites of 
His Majesty King George I.; but, unfortunately 
for this theory, I have found the name “ Mustow 
House” in the parish books as early as 1640. The 
house unquestionably owed its name to Mustew 
Lane, which, under the style of Munster Road, 
still crosses the Fulham Road at the point where 
Munster House stood. In the Court Rolls of the 
manor Mustew Lane occurs as early as 1525. 
It is a great pity that journalists degrade their 
profession by repeating the silly guesswork of the 


old to ers. Cuas. Jas. Fret. 
49, West Kensington, W. 
WMiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


of National Biography. Edited by Sidney 
Lee, Vol, XLIII. Owens-Passelewe. (Smith, Elder 
& Co. 
aaa in the latest volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ seems —ee by the article 
on Charles Stewart Parnell. Under the light thrown 
upon this biograpby—which is a model in its way, and 
is, unlike the majority of the articles, unsigned—the 
remaining contents of the volume undergo ys 
like eclipse. The very qualities of outspokenness a’ 
fearlessness, which render it so piquant to the general 
public, ify it for treatment here, where polemics 
of every description are, if —?*- to be eschewed. 
are, moreover, many lives, less contentious in 
subject, on which it is a pleasure to dwell. Such is the 
life—short, but of keen interest to scholars—of William 
Painter, the translator and compiler of ‘The Palace of 
Pleasure,’ which is, as Mr. Lee says, “ the mine whence 
the Elizabethan dramatists drew the plots of their plays 
or poems.” A list of the plays of Shakspeare, Webster, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Peele, Jonson, Shirley, Marston, 
and others, which are wholly or in part derived from 
‘The Palace of Pleasure,’ is given by Mr, Lee. Not 
wholly edifying is the career of Painter, who seems, 
for his own pecuniary advancement, to have abused the 


position of trust he enjoyed as Clerk of the Ordnance in 
the Tower of London. The editor also supplies an 
excellent life of Henry Parker, eighth Baron Morley, 
courtier and author, with a risingly long list of 
chiefly translations, ‘stil 

MS. e is also responsible for some notices, 
including Thomas Palfreyman, author of various devo- 
tional or self-styled philosophical works, and Jhan 
Parfre, fi. 1512, for particulars as to whom we must 
refer the reader to the book. One or two difficult bio- 
graphies have been assigned to Mr. Leslie Stephen. At 
the head of these is Thomas Paine, the author of ‘ The 
Rights of Man.’ Paine is assigned “‘ whatever credit 
is due to absolute devotion to a creed believed by him- 
self to be demonstrably true and beneficial.” He was 
coursgeous and free from mercenary motives, “ His 
bigotry was of the logical kind which can see only one 
side of a question, and imagines that all political and 
religious questions are as simple as the first propositions 
of Euclid.” Not lees important than this biography is 
that, from the same source, of Paley, of the ‘ Evidences,” 
As to Paley's absolute sincerity no doubt is said to be 
possible ; but “ whether his peculiar compromise between 
orthodoxy and rationalism can be pted is anoth 
question.” Yet one more life that arrests and repays 
attention is that of Samuel Parr, the schoolmaster. He 
was @ fine scholar; but his writings, it is said, are un- 
readable through bis mannerisms and verbosity. Two 
important lives are sent by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole— 
the first, that of Edward H. Palmer, whose murder in 
the desert is still fresh in memory; the second that of 
Sir Harry Smith Parkes. Among numerous contributions 
by Mr. Russell Barker attention is arrested by Sir Francis 
Page, of whom an excellent account is given, and John 
Somerset Pakington, first Baron Hampton. His pre- 
decessor, Sir John Pakington, the supposed original of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, falls into the hands of Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, who sees no claims which he possesses to that 
distinction. Dr. Garnett deals, as is to be expected, with 
his predecessor, Sir Antonio Panizzi, and Mr. C. H. Firth 
writes on William Packer, the Cromwellian soldier. The 
contributor of the life of John Oxenford might have 
credited that writer with pict ueness and elegance 
as well as facility of style. Matthew Paris is in the 
admirably competent hands of the Rev. W. Hunt. 
Among many lives of sailors by Prof. Laughton are those 
of Sir C. Paget, Sir Hugh Palliser, and Sir Thomas 
Pakenham. Mr. Seccombe has many lives of eccentrics, 
or literary men of secondary but curious reputation, as 
Thomas OUzell, adapter of shes and translator; Martin 
Parker, ballad-monger; Old Parr, and the like. Mr. 
Rigg deals with Roundell Palmer (Lord Selborne), and 
William Palmer, archwologist; and Mr. Tedder with 
Samuel Palmer, the printer. Mr. Sketchley and Mr. 
Courtney supply very many important lives, Miss E. Lee 
deals with female writers, such as Mrs. Mary Palmer and 
Julia Pardce, and Mr. Thomas Bayne is still responsible 
for Scottish poets, Pascal Paoli is in the hands of Mr. 
Charles Kerr, and Dr. Wm. Owtram, Jno. Oxenbridge, 
and Charles Paget in those of Mr. Thompson Cooper. Mr, 
G. 8, Boulger, Mr, Lionel Cust, Mr. E. Graves, the 
Rev, W. D, Macray, Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, Dr. Norman 
Moore, Mr, Charles Welch, Mr. Charles Wroth, and 
Prof. Tout still remain bulwarks of the undertaking, the 
regular progress of which, undiversified and unbroken, 
is a credit to English energy, as the inception of the 
scheme is to English enterprise. 


English Writers. By H. M , LL.D., and W. H. 
riffin. Vol. XI. (Cassell & Co.) 


Tux lamented death of Prof. Morley in the May of last 
year prevented him putting a finishing hand to the last 
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volame of his nobly planned ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture.’ We may be thankful that he was permitted to 
bring so large a part of it to accomplishment, The first 
twelve ehapters of this last instalment, which deals with 
“ Shakespeare and his Time, under James I.,” it appears, 
were left ready for the press; but the four concluding 
chapters are largely the work of Prof. Morley’s faithful 
disciple Prof. Griffin, who has fully imbibed the critical 
spirit of his master and has worthily completed his un- 
finished f ent, We find bere a careful appreciation 
of some of the test names in English literature, from 
Bacon to Daniel, with an interesting running yais of 
the most important works of each. As a moot point of 
criticism, it may be noted that Prof. Morley, in oppo- 
sition to most modern commentators, decides that no 
f= of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is worthy of being 

hered u Shak . The best commendation of 
Mr. Griffin's share in the volume is to say that it is homo- 
geneous throughout, and that there is no falling-off in 
the accuracy and thoroughness which characterized the 
previous volumes. He has, further, appended a remark- 
ably full and careful bibliography of the Shakspearian 
period, which must have involved much patient research, 
and by so doing bas earned the gratitude of every true 
student of our literature. We hope he may feel encour- 
raged to plete his ¢ of the Jacobean writers 
in a twelfth volume. 


The Early History of the Town and Port of Hedon, in 
the East Riding of the County of York. By J. RB. 
Boyle, F.S.A. (Hull and York, Brown & Sons.) 

Hepon is an interesting old town with a long and curious 

history. In some respects it reminds us of those dead 

cities of the Zuyder Zee which now attract so many 

English tourists; but there is nothing foreign in its 

aspect, Dwindled, as the old port has, to a mere village, 

no one who paces its streets could for a pans moment, 
even, imagine himself anywhere but in England. If we 
desire to make a comparison, some of the old Cinque 

Ports come to hand readily; but there is very little 

similarity between Hedon and any one of them, The 

noteworthy feature of Hedon—that which gives it its 

character—is its magnificent church, which, though 

much injured by vandalism in days gone by and inju- 

dicious restoration in recent times, is still worthy of that 

reverential regard which, we believe, it now receives 
from the townsmen. 

The Corporation of Hedon must at one time have 

a most important series of records; but they 

were so little cared for by their custodians that the 

room in which they were kept was in a ruinous state, 

“The roof was in such a state as to allow the rain to 

enter, by which many were destroyed.” At length a time 

arrived when the whole of the records passed into private 
hands. However objectionable this may have been— 
and we have not one word to say in its defence—the 
result was that they were taken care of, kept dry, and, 
we believe, many of them bound in volumes. On the 
death of the gentleman who had acquired them they 
were sold, and, by means which we neal not relate here, 
once more returned to proper custody. Tt) 

Mr. Boyle has had full access to all that remains of 
the Hedon records, and has examined them with care 
and intelligence. That he has not been able to achieve 
greater things than he has done is due to the state of 
the material. He telle his readers that he has “ never 


met with records which have suffered eo severely from 
damp and neglect as those of Hedon; and the limited 
measure of success I have achieved in deciphering them 
has been attained at the cost of irreparable injury to my 
sight. I have often printed—especially in the series of 
churchwardens’ accounts—a mere fragment of a sen- 


tence; but I have only done this when the incomplete 
_ revealed some fact or contained some unusual 
word,” 


__ Hedon does not oceur in the Conqueror’s survey; but 
if not in existence then, which is improbable, it soon 
sprang into being. It was important to the early lords 
of Holderness to have a port within their wide domains, 
and there was no other place so suitable as Hedon. So 
it grew rapidly in importance, until overshadowed b 
Kingston-upon-Hull, a creation of the first Ed 

All its glory did not, however, depart at once. Until the 
passing of the first Reform Act it continued to send two 
members to Parliament, That in later times there was 
freedom of election no one would have the hardihood to 
maintain ; but more than one of those who represented 
Hedon in Parliament during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries did good work for the State, 

We have no wish to depreciate Mr. Boyle’s writing. 
He possesses a good style and great accuracy of expres- 
sion. We are, however, bound to say that the appendix 
of original documents is the most important part of his 
work. We know no instance where original documents 
have been edited with greater thoroughness and care, 
The labour spent on them will never be appreciated 
except by the few self-denying persons who have under- 
gone similar drudgery. he glossary is copious and 
very accurate. Here and there we come upon a word 
the interpretation of which might, we think, have been 
left to the common sense of the reader; but this, if it 
be an error, is in the the right direction. 


Tue newly formed Society of Archivists and Anto- 
graph Collectors will publish the first part of 
Journal early in July through Mr. Elliot Stock. Among 
its contributars are Dr. Furnivall, who has written an 
article upon the autograph of Shakspeare; Mr. Buxton 
Forman, who undertakes the congenial task of writing 
about Shelley; and Mr. George Pritchard, whose col- 
lection of Nelson letters specially qualifies him for the 
subject of the great admiral. Each article will be illus- 
trated by facsimiles, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all as must be aa the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as 8 guarantee of good faith, = 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
coqem, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W. M. M. (“ French Life of Wallace, the Composer’ 
—Apply to Messrs. Hachette, King William Street, Wie. 
E. T. Brypexs (‘The Beggar's ra’). — Kind] 
send your address, as a letter awaits pee . 

ConcREVE,—The three volumes may be purchased for 
fifteen shillings. A single volume is valueless, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


OTES and QUERIES for DeceMBER 10th and 
@RAPHY of MR. GLADSTO: 
Or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
NOzzs. and QUERIES for Apri 29, May 13th, 


UNE 10th, 2th, and JULY &th, 1893. co contains BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘BNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


WELLS.—FURNISHED APART- 

MENTS. A few minutes from 8.E Station and fifteen minutes 
from L. and Brighton th Pleasant Position. Near to the 
Common and Pantiles. —R. G., 18, Claremont-road. 


gre KPHAST Paste sticks, 


Honest Water which ver i the mire.” 
thens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 


e 99 


The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under a -} Warrant to Her Majesty 
jueen. 
PROMOTES eee PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 


Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22s.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
bottles, 35s.; or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free 


JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Yorke and GAME PIES; also 


of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
TEN THOUSAND POUNDS per ANNUM may 


be EARNED at too great a sacrifice, if we ruin our health and 
—s during = accumulation. Although money is a o 


je to possess in order to obtain the means of existence, it cannot 

—— 4. luve, friendship, or immunity from the dangers and pangs of 
Sisense. The millionaire has often envied the toiling labourer his 
eaeey oy appetite and sturdy health, and would gladly have sacrificed a 
ount of his wealth in exchange for these biessings. HOL- 

ay" . PILLS, however, can give health to the most delicate. 
he precious key which can the door leading to the 


open 
nih volay of health. They purify the system and give the essen- 
smiling valley for the blood. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENEZUM contains Articles on 
CONTIN - Bohemia, D 
oUand, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Poland, Bessa, 
COLERIDGE'S LETTERS. 


NEW NOVELS—Billy Bellew; When Valmond came to Pontiac; 
cognition; Mr. Secret; Corona of the 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘The LIFE and LETTERS of E. A. FREEMAN.’ 
The “ EMINENT WOMEN SERIES.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 3 


SCIENCE—The Right Hon. T. H. Huxley ; Societies ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Communion Plate in the City; Library Table; The 
Royal Academy ; Sale; Gossip. ne ; 


ae Week ; Various Concerts ; Gossip; Performances Nex 
eek. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM for June 29 contains Articles on 

SIR FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 

TWO BOOKS of VERSE. 

NUGZ ALPINE. 

DYER on the EVOLUTION of INDUSTRY. 

CURIOUS CHURCH CUSTOMS. 

JUSSERAND on ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS—A Rachelor’s Family; My Lady Nobody; The Ma 
tyred Fool; A Blameless Woman; © ra; The Impregnuable 
City ; Dorothy Saddington ; A Sapphire Ring. 

POLITICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

THIRD EDITIONS 

MR. WHEATLEY. 

‘The LIFE and LETTERS of E. A. FREEMAN.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY 


SCIENCE—Sir Andrew ny 4g Life ; Dr. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S 
Societies ; Meetings ; P- 

FINE ARTS—The Salons of 1895; Mr. Henry Moore, R.A.; Mr. John 
Evan Hodgson, R.A. ; Notes from Athens ; Sale; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Library Table; German Plays; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’'s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. VIII, 6, 96, 
JULY, 1895, 


HOUSEHOLD WORD §, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THE OLD PASTURE &. 


By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A BRIDE of FORDHAM. MARTIN HALSE’S FORGIVENESS, 
A CHINA PUZZLE, MOLLIE’S UNCLE. 
| A “SUITABLE PERSON.” “MY SWEET JUDITH.” 

AT the SIGN of the “HARVEST MOON.”; The GREAT AUK’S EGG, 

A WIDOW INDEED. The IKON. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. The OPEN DOOR, 

BASE COIN. The “POINT to POINT.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


AMONG the CONVICTS. LAVALETTE'’S ESCAPE. 

A PERFECT SOLECISM, MATRIMONIAL TRICKS. 

CHARACTER. SCHOLARSHIPS for CLEVER STUDENTS. 
COOKERY : Summer Sweets. SELF HELP. 


DIFFICULT to UNDERSTAND, The CALL of DUTY. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR. 


EARLY FRIENDSHIPS, The ROMANCE of EDDYSTONE. 


FASHIONS. 
WA 
HARDLY EARNED. TWO WALES and a DINNER with CHARLES 


HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. UNEXPLAINED MYSTERIES, 
IN HIS OWN COIN. WHAT ARE TEARS? 
IS LOVE-MAKING a WASTE of TIME? WHAT MAKES the DIFFERENCE 


LONDON: 12, 8ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS Atheneum Press Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. the said 
©. FRANCIS aiBream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Seturday, July 6 
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